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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, cr sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and A/SS. 


“BRAINS AND BUSINESS. 





T the Southport meeting of the British Association this 
year, Sir Norman Lockyer earned the distinction of 
inventing a new national watchword. It was during 
the Imperial stage of Lord Beaconsfield’s career 
that the cry, ‘‘ Trade follows the flag,” was most 

frequently used. There was then truth in it, because it was a 
period at which colonial extension had been neglected, and the 
cry served as a reply to the Little Englandism then current. 
But Sir Norman Lockyer shows that as applied to the present 
condition of things it contains a fallacy. Trade no longer follows 
the flag; it, in his pithy expression, follows the brains. We 
have, so to speak, entered upon a new era of struggle. 
Previously our battles have been fought with what Friar Tuck 
called ‘‘carnal weapons,” and physical supremacy meant 
supremacy in all things. But with the lapse of time it was 
certain that the arena should be changed. Probably enough 
the age of war is not yet over, and it would surprise no one 
who has thought over the matter te see in this generation the 
countries of Europe once more drenched in blood; but that is 
a spasmodic and irregular occurrence. It has nothing to do 
with the struggle that every day becomes keener, which is 
fought by intellect against intellect, and has for its prize the 
rewards of commerce. It is the distinction of our neighbours 
the Germans that they have been among the first to recognise 
this fact. They have lavished money upon their army, as if 
with the determination to make it the best in Europe, but no 
less they have lavished it upon that army of peace, which does 
not concern itself with guns and powder, but is ever alert to 
fight with the weapons of the mind. This is the 
age in which science has revolutionised everything. It has 
discovered for us new and most wonderful materials, such as 
radium, now being sold, it is said, for £12,000 an ounce, and 
possessed of properties that rival those of the fabled philoso- 
pher’s stone or the elixir of life. Nor is the wizardry of science 
confined to extraordinary discoveries, though even along that 
line it is rapidly advancing. The discovery of the Réntgen rays, 
for instance, has exerted an inestimable influence upon surgery, 
in addition to its utility in other arts and sciences. But science 
itself might be typified by a figure that looks into everything, 
from the mountain to the heap of rubbish, divining in what we 
used to think fit only to be consumed in the furnace or washed 
away by the sea endless-possibilities of usefulness and wealth. 
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There is scarcely a direction in which it does not hold out 
prospects of improvement to the human race. One day we 
have wireless telegraphy established, and an advance made 
towards the complete conquest of that world of electricity which 
our forefathers only knew as expressed in lightning. Another 
day is enriched with the discovery of something new pertaining 
to dress or food, or clothes or other necessaries. It has 
generated new wants in man, and has also furnished the wieans 
of supplying them. 

But these are general reflections that must come to 
anyone who is not entirely dead to the wonders that are being 
performed all round him. ‘There is also a practical and business 
side to the matter, which Sir Norman Lockyer has tried success- 
fully to place before his countrymen. It is evident that if the 
possibilities which research opens up are to be taken prompt 
and full advantage of, that nation will come to the front which 
has the best army of skilled, alert, intelligent scholars, trained 
and ready to bring into the uses of the market-place the secrets 
brought to light in the study of the savant. And the means 
of creating that body of men, which really ought to consist of 
the flower of the nation, is, undoubtedly, that of establishing 
universities and other seminaries, where the requisite knowledge 
can be given and acquired. It is in the teaching of science, 
in the very highest signification of the word, that. the 
young England of to-day is most deficient. Unfortunately, 
though we were, in Victorian days, pioneers in education, 
we have, for nearly half a century, been content to rest on 
our laurels and let affairs drift as they might. That the 
elementary education of our working classes has been neglected, 
and that it is not yet on proper or adequate lines, no qualified 
critic would attempt to deny; but worse still has been the 
education of those who are sometimes called, with unconscious 
irony, the educated classes. Until very recently those who 
taught them were not required to have any diploma, or to give any 
testimony of their fitness. When a man had failed in everything 
else, as a last resource he could set up ‘‘a school for the sons of 
gentlemen,” and the unfortunate thing for the country was that 
these academies turned out the men on whom English commerce 
had to depend, that is to say, the children mostly belonged to 
those flourishing middle classes who either own our shops and 
factories, or fill the more important places in them. Upon their 
enterprise, intelligence, and initiative depends our commercial 
prosperity, for it has to be borne in mind that workmen are more 
easily obtained than directing heads. Ifa manufacturer discovers 
anything new to make, he never experiences much difficulty in 
obtaining men who are capable of carrying out his instructions. 
We have therefore made a very great mistake in spending so 
much money on technical and semi-scientific schools intended for 
the working classes, while we have allowed the middle and upper 
classes to be satisfied with anything that had a genteel appear- 
ance, whether it was really efficient or not. 

Against all this Sir Norman Lockyer’s scheme is a vigorous 
protest. We have in Great Britain thirteen universities, and 
the annual subvention accorded to them and the various 
university colleges by Government amounts to about £155,600, 
which is less than the German Government allows to a 
single university in Berlin. We have in the past relied 
almost exclusively upon private effort for the maintenance 
of our seats of learning, and the greatest credit is due to those 
worthy and pious founders who left their wealth for the purpose 
of helping to disseminate knowledge among those who came 
after them. Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, all our great 
centres, furnish examples of patriots who have done this, but 
the method is insufficient for the wants of our time. It is in the 
nature of it fragmentary and irregular, and cannot be counted 
upon to rise to the proportions requisite in these days when 
nations are engaged in the invisible battles of science, fighting one 
another for commercial supremacy. This requires a systematic 
and thorough training, which only the Government of the country 
can give, and every support should be accorded Sir Norman 
Lockyer in his suggestion that the question should be taken up 
and dealt with on the highest possible scale. No _ political 
proposal contains in it so much promise of increased prosperity 
as does this educational plan, and we hope that in spite of the 
excitement created by more resounding schemes it will not be 
allowed to drop without attracting the attention of a sufficient 
number of resolute, disinterested men to change its fair promise 
into solid achievement. 





Our Portrait [lustrations. 


HE subject of our frontispiece this week is Lady Helen 

Stavordale, daughter of the sixth Marquess of London- 

derry. She was married to Lord Stavordale in 1902. On page 

443 will be found a portrait of the late Dowager Marchioness of 

Ormonde, who was born in 1817, was a Lady of the Bedchamber 

to Queen Adelaide, and died in 1903. It would be difficult to find 
a more striking illustration of the beauty and dignity of old age. 
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T was an interesting and pathetic ceremony that King 
Edward VII. performed a week ago when he unveiled 
the monument to his mother in the little church at Crathie. 
It is a bust chiselled out of Carrara marble and placed 
in a granite niche. A very large number of people 

assembled to witness the ceremony, and among those present 
were many spectators who had been there at the time when 
the foundation-stone of this same church was laid by Queen 
Victoria. The King has not on this occasion carried the royal 
weather North with him, and our information is that the High- 
lands, though looking at their best this year, have not yielded 
much comfort to visitors. 


History has been getting itself made very quickly in 
the days that have elapsed since our last comments were 
made upon the situation, and, although our pages are strictly 
non-political, it is scarcely possible to avoid at least recording 
the striking occurrences of last week. In the first place, 
the issue of Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet was followed by the 
resignation of Mr. Chamberlain, who withdrew from the 
Government on the grounds that his policy of preferential 
tariffs was not yet sufficiently popular in the country, and 
he desired to devote himself to the propagation of his 
opinions. Mr. Ritchie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, withdrew 
on strictly opposite grounds. They are Free Traders, and object 
to retaliatory duties. On Monday two other resignations were 
announced. ‘They were those of Lord Balfour, the Secretary for 
Scotland, and Mr. Elliot, Financial Secretary of the Treasury. 
As we write, therefore, Mr. Balfour is engaged in the task of 
reconstructing his Cabinet, an experience quite new to him, as 
he succeeded to the Premiership when his party was in power, 
and as Leader of the House of Commons was subject to Lord 
Salisbury’s choice. It will be most interesting to await events 
and see what will be the fate of the reconstructed Government. 


It is greatly to be hoped that the country will not allow the 
excitement upon the discussion of fiscal problems and the changes 
in the Cabinet to divert their attention from the urgent need of 
Army reform. This is a matter essential to the welfare of the 
country. One point that has been brought up ought to receive 
full recognition. It is that in America the young officer is, 
practically speaking, dependent on his salary, and thus avoids 
the expensive and luxurious habits which Lord Roberts has 
sternly condemned in our own young officers. It would be a 
salutary change to give to the men who choose the Army as their 
career a remuneration equal to that which persons of their class 
would receive in a corresponding profession, and in return to 
demand from them the same assiduous attention which the young 
barrister, say, has to give to the affairs of law. In other words, 
they should be induced to look upon the Army as a career success 
in which would depend entirely upon their own ability and 
application. 

The Lord Chief Justice has had all the qualities of a good 
sportsman all his life, but perhaps he has seldom been in a 
position in which they could serve him better than in his present 
one on the Alaskan Boundary Commission. The constitution 
of that commission is of three Americans, led by the famous 
Mr. Elihu Root, two Canadians, and the Lord Chief Justice. 
The whole matter at issue is one in which all Britons should be 
interested, for, besides the fact that a deal of gold-bearing ground 
comes within the purview, there is also, what appeals far more 
strongly to many of us, a deal of land that is good hunting ground. 
The Alaskan Game Preservation Law that has lately passed 
gives every hope that the value of the sporting rights will be 
realised. 

When an outcry is raised, as is sometimes the case, against 
the practice of exporting coal from England, those who make it 
seldom take into account the great temptation held out to mine- 
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owners. A report from the British Consul at Nagasaki gives 
some information about the famine prices paid for coal in the 
Far East. The very best quality is now considered necessary 
for the Japanese Fleet, and the importation was begun from 
Pocahontas and Cardiff in 1900. It is sold not only to the 
Japanese, but to the United States and German Navies, and the 
price has been as high as £4 10s. a ton; during 1go2 the 
lowest price for Cardiff coal was two guineas a ton, and at the close 
of the year it had risen to 48s. If coal be, as some argue, an 
exhaustible national asset, this temptation for our mine-owners 
to send it abroad constitutes something in the shape of a national 
danger. 


There are few parts of the world still so unexplored as the 
interior of the great island of New Guinea, and it is not surprising 
that the remarkabie tribe of marsh-dwellers, whose discovery has 
just been reported by the Administrator of British New Guinea, 
has hitherto been unknown even by report. These people are 
described as inhabiting a tract of jungly swamp, too watery to 
traverse on foot, and too thickly overgrown for the effective use 
ofcanoes. They live in tree-dwellings built above the reach of the 
flood, and, owing to lack of use, their legs have become so 
atropbied and their feet so soft, that it is said to be almost 
impossible for them to walk on ordinary hard ground, while 
their arms and the upper part of their bodies are enormously 
muscular and powerful. The same disproportionate development 
of the upper parts of the body is found in various other regions 
of the world, as, for example, among the Indians of British 
Columbia, but in these instances it is generally due to incessant 
employment in canoeing, and it is directly stated that these 
newly-discovered Papuans hardly use canoes at all. Their physical 
characteristics must be due to their ape-like life in the trees, 
and the results of the Government investigation, which is 
promised, will be awaited with the keenest interest by 
anthropologists. 


THE REBEL. 
Though bridled, dumb, and slow, 
Day after trudging day 
With burdened pace I go 
Along the beaten way. 
Though traces chafe and gall 
And bitter stings the lash, 
Kire at death’s nod I fall 
For freedom I will dash. 
Yea, even I will take 
The bit between my teeth ; 
My fire-shod hoofs will shake 
The solid earth beneath. 
As leaping shades that hedge 
The valley of despair, 
Upon the morning’s edge 
I suuff the mountain air. 


WILFRID WII.SON GIBSON. 


An interesting account of the afforesting of a district in 
Scotland during the last seventy years is given in this month’s 
Chambers’s Journal. The district is between Blair and Dunkeld. 
In 1823, Dunkeld was beautifully wooded, as it is still, but near 
it ‘the hills to the north and west were but scantily covered.” 
A pass between these hills “displayed nothing but barren and 
broken faces of grey rock.’’ This was the Pass of Birnam, which, 
at the present day, displays wooded heights rising tier on tier, 
and nestling at the foot, in the sheltered valley, stands the little 
village of Birnam, not then existing. These woods, or forests, 
extend for twenty miles, and the planting was the work of one 
man, “a former baronet of Murthley.” Thirty million trees 
were planted by him, and he may certainly claim to have “‘ made 
the wilderness blossom as a rose,” the luxuriant trees clothing 
the former bare hills with beauty and verdure. Scotch firs were 
first chosen, as indigenous and likely to grow well, but these 
soon gave place to larch plantations, as it was found that these 
trees gave a far better return in quicker growth, and eventually 
more useful timber. Larch wili grow on the poorest, roughest 
ground, and will thrive at an altitude of 1,oooft. These trees 
keep the ground beneath them free from weeds, “ destroying 
them all in a few years, and inducing a green covering of herbage 
applicable to the pasturage of cattle.” This, of course, is a great 
deal in their favour. Their appearance is also beautiful, 
especially in the spring, when green foliage clothes the hills. 
These forests are now in their prime. 





It is curious how entirely the “‘ vole” plague seems to have 
left Scotland. This is an observation suggested by a chance 
return to a part of the country that was very badly afflicted in 
this way a year or two ago. The sight was most singular. All 
the ground seemed honeycombed with the small burrows of the 
creatures, and there was unwonted stir and movement in the 
grass and the heather everywhere. Also there were a number 
of birds of prey such as we seldom see in an ordinary day’s 
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roaming or shooting. We used to put up the owls, surfeited 
with vole’s flesh, from the heather and bracken. They had been 
too full fed to fly back to their usual daytime sleeping-places. 
One could not, at any time of the day, look up into the sky with- 
out seeing two or three hawks, probably kestrels, poised or 
circling in the blue overhead. Of course all agricultural and 
edible vegetation was devastated in the track of this immense 
army of small rodent warriors. Parliamentary commissions sat 
upon them, with Sir Herbert Maxwell in the chair, but what 
seemed to check their numbers was neither legislation nor birds 
of prey, but a strange and sudden cessation of reproduction, and 
the host melted away even as it had assembled. 

The cavern rat, found in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
is of a soft, bluish colour, with white neck and feet. It has 
enormous eyes, black as night, but quite unprovided with iris. 
These eyes are perfectly insensible to light, and when the 
experiment has been made of catching a cavern rat, and turning 
it loose in bright sunlight, it blunders about, striking itself 
against everything, is unable to provide itself with food, and 
finally falls down and dies. In its native depths, however, it 
is able to lead a comfortable enough existence, as its enormously 
long whiskers are so extremely sensitive that they enable it to 
find its way rapidly through the darkness. The principal food of 
the cavern rat consists of a kind of large cricket of a pale yellow 
colour, and, like most other cave-dwellers, itself perfectly blind. 
It is strange to think that these blind cave creatures are descended 
from others which originally lived in the light of day, and an 
extraordinary proof of this is that those whose ancestors were 
nocturnal in their habits still prefer to move abcut during those 
hours when the surface of the earth is in darkness. 

Weather prophets have been proclaiming for some little 
time that the coming winter is likely to be a hard one, drawing 
their inferences from the movements of the birds, and no doubt 
there is something in what they say. At any rate, the weather 
has been judged from bird movements since the time when 
Aristophanes made his famous play, and he says they were looked 
upon as omens before Dodona was a shrine; but still it must be 
pointed out that, if we are to go by precedent, the extremely hard 
winters have not followed the long wet summers; at any rate, the 
winter of 1880 was not particularly frosty, and recalling, as well 
as we may, the various wet seasons of the last twenty years, there 
is not one that has been followed by extreme severity in winter. 
In fact, the long frost of 1894-95 was preceded by an exception- 
ally fine summer. Thus we are not inclined to place much reliance 
on the ominous growling of the pessimists. 





SUNSET AND NIGHT. 
The sun-sank in the sea afire, ~ 
Like some old king upon his pyre; 
In molten gold that flamed o’erhead, 
Sunset across the sea burnt red. 
3chind me in the East there swung 
A silver crescent, faintly hung, 
While in the palpitating sky 
A single star I might descry. 
Day’s heated turmoil, fevered quest, 
Ilares vivid as the glowing West, 
Till night steals softly, veiling much 
With unimpassioned, certain touch. 
Iypirm C. M. Darr. 


The disappointment to which farmers this year have been 
subjected is illustrated by what occurred this week at Sleaford. 
Some of the more fortunate agriculturists, having been able to 
save their wheat, brought it to market; but, alas, only to find that 
there was no demand, and the sales were conducted on the basis 
of a fall of about a shilling a quarter on the previous week. As 
has been pointed out in another column, the importation of 
wheat is at present very high, and should this continuc, there 
seems to be no reason for expecting from this direction any 
alleviation of the distress which must inevitably follow such a year 
as that through which we are passing. It is consolation of a 
very poor kind to say that a generation ago, when farmers 
depended to a much larger extent on their cereal crops, they 
would have felt the failure still more keenly—in fact, something 
approaching famine would have been the consequence. 


The beautiful weather of last week in the North of Scotland 
has made a vast difference to the harvest prospects, which were 
beginning to look very gloomy, and a deal of corn was cut 
and carried in those few days. Incidentally, it has improved the 
chances of partridge-shooting, which looked likely to be deferred 
until the date at which most of the shooters make arrangements 
for returning South. The recent spates have at length brought 
salmon into the rivers, and the Tay, especially, has been fishing 
well; so that all is now for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds where the optimistic outlook was very difficult only a few 
days belore. 
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For many years there has not been such a fine show of 
hollyhocks as there has been this year. They are standing as 
‘‘tall sentinels” in cottage gardens, in shrubberies, and _ her. 
baceous borders in full perfection. From the deepest, darkest 
purple or chocolate colour—no flower is really black, though 
some of these are called so—to the finest gradations of pink, 
pale yellow, and purest white, the hollyhocks have blossomed in 
finest unalloyed beauty, as there has been no blight or mildew 
on them, such as has so often spoiled and ruined them in recent 
times. It is well known that hollyhocks flourish in rainy seasons, 
and this summer, so disastrous to other flowers, has been 
particularly favourable to these old-fashioned favourites. In 
Worcestershire they have been very abundant, and nowhere do 
they seem more in character with their surroundings; the typical 
farmhouses and cottages, timber framed with massive black oak 
beams, and whitewashed bricks between, and steep roofs, red 
tiled and toned with the yellowing lichen, seem the correct 
environment to the holiyhock, and whether standing in groups 
beside the wicket-gate, or as rearguard to the bright border of 
old-fashioned flowers, or beside the latticed window or timbered 
porch, the hollyhocks are most pleasing to the eye. 





It is difficult to forecast the harvest of the land, but very 
much more so that of the sea, and he would indeed be learned in 
the ways of the great deep who could account for the extraordinary 
take of mackerel at Folkestone the other day. It occurred during 
a heavy sea in the Channel, so heavy that many cf the nets had 
to be cut away in order to save the over-laden boats. Three 
smacks got between them 50,000 mackerel, one having to its 
own share 20,000, and six others had each about 10,000. 
This great catch was disposed of partly by being sent to London 
and Paris in ice and partly by being retailed on the street, 
six shillings a hundred, that is a hundred and twenty, being the 
wholesale, and sixteen and eighteen a shilling being the retail 
price. Almost at the same time, curiously enough, the Scottish 
fishing-boats were achieving a remarkable catch of herring off 
the coast of Scarborough, which has given employment to the 
troops of Scotch fisher-girls who follow the boats southward 
at this season of the year. 


The bad year and the Bakers’ Exhibition taken together 
might supply a text for some useful comment. The Bakers’ 
Iexhibition was remarkable for the great wealth of cakes and 
biscuits which it got together, and it would be interesting to 
enquire how the manufacture of these has grown to such 
dimensions. One reason of course is the difficulty of finding 
servants capable of making the home-made cakes that used to be 
provided for every household. On many accounts it is a matter 
of regret that baking as a household art has passed so largely 
out of fashion, and instead of having the hand-made article at 
home, we are content to buy that which is made by machinery. 
If the reader asks what the weather has to do with all this, the 
answer is that it threatens to put an end to a kindred household 
art, that of making cottage wines. Of course the domestic still 
has been destroyed by the production of cheap clarets, sherries, 
and other very light wines. This year there is so little fruit. 
either wild or garden, that it is to be feared even those dames 
who still keep up the practice will be forced to give it up. That 
is how we thought of the weather in connection with the Bakers’ 
Exhibition. 

Billiard players who do not iike the angle at which the 
bonzoline balls come off—an angle somewhat wider than that of 
the ivory—and yet like their superior accuracy over ail but the 
best ivory, probably will find the crystallite balls very much to 
their liking. They come off each other and off the cushion ina 
very light and lively way that is pleasant to the average country 
house player, and their angle of reflection, if that is the right 
term, seems almost identical with that of the ivory. They share 
with the bonzoline the undoubted merit of being something like 
one-half cheaper than the ivory. 


It may not be generally known that swans can become 
upon occasion an excellent substitute for the ordinary watchdog. 
Every schoolboy knows how the cackling of the geese saved the 
Capitol of Rome. An incident recalling this occurrence recently 
took place in the Isle of Wight. The family in an old country 
house had retired to rest, when suddenly their slumbers were 
disturbed by the unusual sounds proceeding from the two 
tame cygnets which lived in the garden. A burglar having 
within the past week escaped from durance, and traces of him 
having been found in the neighbourhood of the village, some 
consternation was felt by the more timid inmates. These hastily 
aroused their male relatives, who proceeded to ascertain the 
reason ef the unwoniecd commotion among the birds. No 
burglar was found, but the sound of a rapidly-driven cart was 
heard in the distance. In the morning the servants found a row 
of household loaves repcsing in the kitchen porch, left there by 
the belated baker ! 
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GROUSE-DRIVING AT 


MOY.—IT. 





We A. Rouch. 


N the first—that is to say, the last—of these comments on the 
grouse-driving at Moy, reference was made to a pleasant 


story connected 

with the islet in 

the loch, on 
which the old castle of 
the clan Mackintosh 
stood, and a little rock 
not far from it in the 
loch. The castie 
appears to have been 
a stronghold to which 
the clan, or at least the 
immediate retainers of 
the chief, could resort 
in times of stress, as 
when the Wolf of 
Badenoch was out on 
the foray, and the 
pleasant custom used 
to be, when they had 
taken a prisoner of a 
clan with whom they 
were not quite on the 
best of terms, to 
fasten him with irons 
on the small rock, and 
then begin firing 


arrows and crossbow bolts at him from the castle till they had 
This, of course, was not grouse-shooting, 


made an end of him. 


Rep 





IW. A. Rouch. 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 


THE GUNS BY THE BURN. 


exceptional. 
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but was it not a pretty sport, and does it not show that the 
sporting instinct was alive, even in those days, in the heart of the 


clan? It was poor 
sport, perhaps, for the 
prisoner; but they 
were ‘ dour” days. 

It is interesting to 
note the causes—it 
may even be of useful 
help to others—that 
have made the moors 
of Moy so successful 
in bringing up, and in 
bringing over the 
guns, so great a head 
of grouse, for their 
acreage. Seeing how 
large a factor in the 
incomes of many 
Scottish lairds are the 
rentals they get for 
their shootings, it is 
a “valuable considera- 
tion,” so to say, to 
them, for the successes 
at Moy are not 
achieved by any 
miracles. There is 


nothing in the condition of the soil or the climate that is 
It is just such as prevails on the great majority of 





W, A. Rouch. 


STRAIGHT OVER MR. 


WILSON. 
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Scottish moors. 3ut the principles 
suggested by common-sense’ and 
experience have been applied with a 
rare thoroughness, and therein, perhaps, 
is something akin to a miracle. At all 
events, that causes should be followed 
by their natural consequences seems to 
be regarded as something miraculous 
by many of those that have charge, or 
ought to have charge, of grouse moors. 
What the consequences are we have 
noticed already in the account of the 
record bags given in the previous 
observations on the Moy shooting. 

The principal cause of these con- 
sequences is, perhaps, the condition of 
the moor. The pictures reveal it in 
some measure. As you regard, from a 
facing hillside, any area of the moor at 
Moy, it will strike you as bearing a 
likeness to a patch-work counterpane, 
by reason of the small and ubiquitous 
patches in which the heather is burned. 
There is none of the long strips that 
we so often see. Each patch is a 
sheltered feeding ground on which the 
young birds may run out and feed 
on the young upstarting heather 
without molestation. Some of the 


patches are only a very few ‘square yards in area, and of 
quite irregular form, running out into little bays and angles. 


Then, 
als you lo i 
the moor you may 
be struck by the 
fact that there is 
no long or old 
heather on it at 
all, except on the 
tops of some of the 
hillocks. The rate 
of the growth of 
heather varies very 
much in different 
places, but pro- 
bably it is sate to 
say that very little 
of the heather at 
Moy is more than 
four years old, 
except on the 
hillock tops, where 
it is left to give 
the birds shelter in 
snow-time. It is 
to be remembered 
that young heather 
will start up again 
very much more 
quickly when it is 
a comparatively 


again, 
ovel 
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young crop that has been burned off, than where the old that has 
People sometimes say, 


been burned was re&lly ancient timber. 
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speaking of the driving at Moy, and with special reference to the 
close proximity to each other of the butts, for some drives, and 


the numbers. of 


dead birds that 
are lying ina com- 
paratively small 


area after a drive, 
*“] suppose the 
heather is burned 
around the boxes 
so that the birds 
can . be found.” 
But, on the con- 
trary, the theory 
of The Mackintosh 
(and it is theory 
that practice 
proves with 
triumphant — suc- 
cess) is that there 
should be no 
heather on the 
moors (with the 
exception of that 
on the hillocks, as 
aforesaid) long 
enough to hide a 
dead grouse. And: 
certainly the burn- 
ing about the 
boxes has the bad 
effect of leaving 
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the ground all hard and bare, so that many a bird is injured for 
the table by its fall on such a rugged surface. 


This no doubt is 
the great secret—the burning. It is 
a secret that stands revealed as you 
look at the moor at Moy, and you 
may read it plainly. A second of 
the causes that lead to the conse- 
quences, as we have seen. them, 
such as the record bags, is the careful 
and persistent killing down of vermin 
of all kinds, both furred and winged. 
This is a secret that the face of the 
moor does not reveal to us. It keepsit 
in its hiding and the evidence is all 
negative. We do not see the vermin, 
therefore we may argue that they are not 
there. But vermin seldom are seen on 
a moor, except they be the winged 
things that a neighbouring deer-forest 
encourages. The creeping things, the 
stoats and so on, we do not see—the 
heather hides them. And therefore it 
is that keepers generally are rather apt 
to neglect them. They do not see the 
creatures, neither do their masters, to 
find occasion for blame. So the 
verminous people are left undisturbed, 
to increase and multiply and raid the 
grouse’s nests. A very persistent system 
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of trapping, although its effects are less 
in evidence than those of the burning, 
is no doubt one of the great reasons why 
the grouse at Moy are numerous as they 
are. These measures, with the careful 
draining of places that are sour and 
boggy, and the careful damming up of 
small springs in parts of the moor where 
thesg is any dearth of water, so as to 
provide reservoirs for the birds when 
newly hatched and unable to be bond fide 
travellers for their drinks, are among the 
chief of the causes which produce their 
consequences. It may be noted, too, 
that you will never see a drain cut with 
its sides steep and sheer, but always 
sloped, that a young bird tumbling in 
may have a chance of scrambling out 
again. 

The height of the heather, all the 
moor over, and much of the general 
character of the ground may be gathered 
by looking at the accompanying pic- 
tures. Perhaps the ponies on the hill 
and the dog delivering ihe bird into the 
keeper’s hand are sufficiently illustra- 
tive of this. It is good, too, to see the 
dog delivering right up into the keeper’s 
hand. It is to be feared that the days 
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of good retriever-breaking are, in a large measure, gone into 
limbo, whence they are not iikely, in these times of haste, to 
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adjunct of his equipment The Mackintosh has not abandoned 
with his kilt, and that is the small horn with which he does so 
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LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 


return ; but we do like to see a dog now and then giving the bird, 
as he should, fair into his master’s hand, and not content with 


just laying it down somewhere near 
him, as we are so apt to see. Speaking 
of this picture, too, we may refer to the 
element of picturesqueness added to 
the scene on the moor by so many of 
the keepers and the host himself being 
in the kilt of the clan tartan. How 
that may be for the midges—and the 
midges were so numerous that some of 
the shooters, when not shooting, were 
wearing veils on the occasion of this 
year’s shoot—it is, of course, not fora 
mere Southern man and Sassenach to 
speculate. The proportion of kilted 
persons to those who have the breeks 
or the knickerbockers, however, is very 
much less in the Highlands generally 
than those who know the Highlands by 
repute only are apt to imagine. But 
there is a loss to the picturesque 
element when the kilt goes. There is 
a picture of the guns on the second 
day’s shoot, by the burnside, that shows 
the host himself even in_ knicker- 
bockers. Opposite him, at the other 
end of the front row, is Mr. Angus 
Mackintosh, with the Secretary of State 
for Scotland and Mr. Rimington- 
Wilson between. But one _ notable 
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much in the directing of operations. 
It is recognised fully at Moy, and isa 
good example, that much sound of the 
human voiceis abhorrent on thehill. The 
horn is an excellent substitute, not at 
all loud at close quarters, and vet having 
a very gogd carrying power. One 
admirable use to which The Mackintosh 
puts his instrument of music is to give 
the guns the signal of the moment at 
which it becomes no longer safe to fire 
at birds in front, except, of course, at 
any height in the air, in consequence of 
the approach of the beating line. Very 
likely this is more necessary as a pre- 
caution at Moy than elsewhere, because 
of the sunken make of the butts, 
admirable for purposes of concealment, 
but of course giving the gan within them 
a less extensive view than if he were 
more highiy tee-ed, as a golfer might 
say. In other respects this sunken 
position of the butts must make for 
greater safety. For one thing, there 
is less of a man to hit, when all but 
his head and shouiders (vulnerable 
points, no doubt) is buried; but, more 
than this, the bird that is only a few 


feet above the heather comes to be at a considerably greater 
angle above the horizon to the man who is thus buried than 
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to one standing on 

the level of the 

moor, so that the 5 
shot will go by so 
much the more 
into the air. This 
ought not to be a 
consideration — of 
any importance, 
but in the light of 
the lamentable 
accidents that do 
happen, it is not 
to be disregarded 
altogether. 
Further, the 
extreme closeness 
to eich other of 
the butts at Moy 
in some of the 
drives is held to be 
a factor in safety. 
The most careless 
shot hardly can 
fail to know where 
his next man is when the distance between them is only 2oyds. 
orso. For killing the birds, when birds are at all numerous, it is 
a deadly arrangement. It means that a far larger proportion of 
the birds get shot at than if the butts were distributed over a 
longer line. It is rather a wonder that the guns do not shoot 
the same bird more often ; but it seldom happens. 

For the rest, all the pictures—the rendezvous, showing the 
array of beaters and keepers, the shooters along the burnside, 
the ladies crossing the bridge, and the rest of them—explain 
themselves so adequately that there is not any need of com- 
mentary. The ponies with the panniers are ammunition carriers. 
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THE CAMERA BY 


IIE photographer, with his uniquely facile means of recording rapid 
movement, would, one might expect, especially seek for those phases 
and occurrences in Nature which would put to the test the fitness of 

his appliance for such purpose, and give opportunity for the display of his 
dexterity in wielding it; and what more suitable in this respect than the ever- 
moving sea, yet how few satisfactory interpretations of the sea does the 
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The situation of 

Moy Loch, 

as it is. called, 

with the house at 

the head and the 

fir woods about it, 
; is ‘seen in one of 
the pictures taken 
from the “figh 
ground. In_ this 
loch are the islets 
that formed thesite 
of the old castle, 
and the place 
where the poor 
prisoner was en- 
‘chained like 
Ariadne, accord- 
ing to the old 
legend as re- 
counted in the 
beginning. At 
present the loch is 
in the possession 
of trout, which are 
satisfactory to catch, and in some of the smaller lochs on the 
estate are rainbow trout that are growing to a vast size. 
Among the pine trees, as seen in the picture from the high 
ground, is the station of Moy, the line from Aviemore to 
{nverness running over the moor; so that when the traveller 
to the North is beginning to open his eyes in-his sleeping-berth 
and think of equipping himself with such decency as the cir- 
cumstances permit for his breakfast at Inverness, he may 
remember that all these things are about him, and that he is 
passing through the midst of what is in more respects than 
one the most notable grouse shootiny in the world. 
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THE SEASHORE. 


photographer give us, and if one sought for the reason it might be found 
perhaps in the photographer’s absence of serious intention and lack of 
persistence. The sea, like everything else, is not always at its best, as one 
might express it; that is to say, its most characteristic moods and aspects 
are only now and then, and it were assuming the possession of a lien on 
all Nature to expect that at the particular moment when one chances 
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to be at the sea margin, armed with a camera, the restless, ever-changing 
sea will be in one of its most characteristic moods. No, it is only 
by frequent and consistent study and observation that one can possibly come 
to so know the sea and its moo:ls as to be able to depict it at its best. They 
know not the sea whose acquaintance with it is limited to the superficial regard 
bestowed on it during a few weeks annually, and that holiday period recurring 
year after year at about the same time. Know you, who seek the sea margin 
only when pursuit of wealth or pleasure has rendered its revitalising power 
necessary, that one might depict the seasons, even the separate months, by 
the moods of the sea waves as truly as by the wild flowers of the field, an: 
even as one finds the flower garden most fit for pictorial reproduction just 
when the luxuriance of late summer growth is at its zenith, and when decline 
and decay have already begun, so, perhaps, at the same season, within may 
be the space of a single day, warm haze enwraps with mystery the sea and 
its confines, and out of its sweet autumn calm the water is awakened to put 
forth its power by the wild winds which attend on the Equinox. 

A full equipment for wave photography would include a complete suit of 
oil-skins and sea-boots, clad in which the great waves, flinging high their 
foam amongst the rocks, may be negotiated at close quarters ; but, perhaps, 
for the average amateur, this will be a too serious undertaking, and a few 
hints as to how to avoid the commonest errors in sea photography may for 
present purposes be sufficient. 

Between the gleaming white of the sunlit spume ofa broken wave and the 
dark green and brown rocks, are an infinitude of intermediate gradations, which 
photography, misused, is apt to skip, and a harsh black and white effect results ; 
the white froth itself is only whitest in scattered jewel-like points, and has all 
manner of little 
shadow indenta- , F x 
tions, and the 
darkest rocks are 
far from black, 
but are made up 
of subtle tones, 
which, properly 
rendered, give 
the noclks 
roundness and 
form. ‘* Frozen 
milk breaking 
over coal heaps” 
is the descrip- 
tion which has 
aptly been 
bestowed on the 
average amateur 
sea photograph, 
and so excessive 
density in the 
high lights and 
clear trans- 
parency in the 
shadows must be 
strenuously 
avoided. For the 
latter,thelongest  /. /. Mortimer. 
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exposure which the movement in the scene renders possible must be given, and 
for the former a diluted developer should be used which will not gather too much 
density ere the detail is brought out. Strange to say, in almost every instance the 
formula published by the plate-maker should be taken, not with the proverbial 
** grain of salt,” but with twice as much water as is given in the prescription. 
As to exposure, the constant movement of course imposes rather narrow 
restrictions, and one has to steer a course between s> rapid a ‘* snap ” of the 
shutter as to make the waves appear as if crystallisation had suddenly set in, 
and so long an exposvre as to render the flying foam in streaks and lines, 
and the breaking crests like wool. At the moment of impact with the clift 
the agitation and tumult is perhaps greatest, and from 1-50sec. to 1-100sec. 
exposure will not be too short, but as the great wave sweeps shorewards, 
curves over towards us, to crumble next moment into surf, the apparent move- 
ment is less, and from 1-25sec. and upwards may be given with safety. 
The ordinary form of shutter, working in front of the lens or between the com- 
binations, may suffice, but as the maximum amount of exposure to light in the 
shortest period of time is the chief object, the focal plane shutter is better. 
With any given exposure, say 1I-50sec., the result, as regards not 
showing movement, is the same with either shutter, but with the focal plane 
shutter about three times the amount of light is admitted to the plate. 
Obviously, a rapid plate is desirable, but, together with high sensitiveness, 
there should be a thick film, the better to bring out the long scale of light 
and shade, and the intermediate gradations. Gradually of late photographers 
have come to recognise, after years of persuasion, that if a plate can be 
made more equally sensitive to the widely different luminosities of various 
colours, then the plate not so corrected is at a disadvantage even for subjects 
in which  vivid- 
ness of local 
colour is less 
striking, as, for 
instance, in 
marine subjects, 
and hence an 
orthochromatic 
plate, as it 
cannot possibly 
be a disadvan- 
tage, may be 
distinctly advan- 
tageous in wave 
photography, and 
should therefore 
be used, whilst it 
is, perhaps, even 
more __ essential 
that the plate be 
“backed,” the 
better to render 
the glistening 
high lights and 
the light = sky 
which the subject 
may include. 
But perhaps 
enough has been 
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said to call attention to a fascinating 
branch of seasonable work for the 
camera. In the photographs of waves 
on the Cornish coast by Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer which accompany these 
notes, it should be noted how the surf 
is never dead white, but full of detail, 
and, moreover, it comes lighter than 
the grey cloudy sky. This could only 
be secured with certainty by ortho- 
chromatic means, and this may suffice 
as a hint and an object-lesson., 
Although often condem.ed on 
artistic grounds, the vignetted portrait 
still remains popular with many, and 
when the ‘‘sitter’s” hands are badly 
arranged and perhaps exaggerated in 
size, or some near adjacent objects 
unpleasingly obtrude on the attention, 
to vignette these out, leaving only the 
head and shoulders, presents an easy 
way out of a difficulty. Simple as 
it seems to shield the light from the 
unrequired parts so as to prevent their 
printing, one rarely sees this really 
nicely done; either the shield 
encroaches on the printed portion, or, 
which is more common, the printed 
part terminates abruptly, whereas it 
should melt away so gradually as to 
make it impossible to say just where 
it begins or ends. Two faults or 
misunderstandings are usually at the 
root of the evil. In the first place, 
to produce a well-vignetted portrait 
the head should be against a very light background ; and secondly, a vignette 
must be very slowly printed in a diffused or weak light. A simple vignetter 
may be made as follows: Cut a small hole in a piece of thin wood or 
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stout card, with the hole over the part to be printed, fasten the wood to 
the outside of the printing frame, cover the aperture with two or three 
thicknesses of tissue paper, and print well inside a window, so as not to 
encounter too strong a light. By this means the light will slowly and gradually 
creep under the opening, and automatically produce a graduated effect. 
Printing in a cloud to a landscape of the ‘‘ baldheaded ” type, that is, 
one with a blank white sky area, is not always easy even with printing out 
paper, especially if the skyline be at all intricate. Various dodges have been 
recommended, but, perhaps, the least open to objection and the least risky is 
to first print the landscape to the required depth, then, with some powdered 
gamboge mixed with water to the consistency of thin cream, carefully paint 
over the distance, making a yellow edge of, say, a quarter of an inch or so in 
width. Care must be taken not to encroach on the sky, and the distant 
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outline must be followed exactly. When dry, the rest of the landscape 
should be covered with red or opaque paper, and the blank sky portion 
adjusted under a cloud negative which is then printed in. The first washing 
water previous to toning will remove the gamboge, and if the painting on has 
been done exactly no suspicion of join should appear. 

A word to the tourist bringing home his exposed plates. The user of 
glass plates will find it best to bring his exposures home placed film to film with 
nothing between, and with a dozen or so in the box from which the same or 
similar plates have been taken; fill up with tolded paper, tie ‘the box with 
string, so that there is no opportunity for the plates to rattle, and dispose of 
the package in the soft recesses of wearing apparel in your trunk. But the 
most important thing to remember is to carefully dust the surface of each film 
with a silk handkerchief or something similar before placing two films face to 
face, and then if a very long or difficult journey is anticipated, when one’s luggage 
is likely to meet with much rough usage, each pair of plates should be strapped 
together by little strips of adhesive paper. A. Hors_ey Hinton, 
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HERE is a charm in the interiors of such old country 
churches as we illustrate. that will not escape the 
reader. Written upon their face is the record of many 
generations, wherever the restorer’s hand has not 
been. Anything that is new would break the spell of 

thé¥ repose. No architect has attempted to re-create these 
ancient fanes, or make them accord in style and detail with this 
period of architecture or that. In the great majority of cases where 
restoration has been attempted, the result has been disastrous as 
far as maintaining the individuality of the church is concerned, or 
the maintenance of its original character. Yet we cannot but hold 
that there is more human charm in those old edifices which, under 
the passage of years, bear the marks of the passage of men also, 
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and indicate by memorials or details, which perhaps the judgment 
of the elect might despise, the changing tastes of successive times. 

The churches 
we have selected 
in order to illustrate 
this point are mostly 
in Kent, and in that 
somewhat isolated dis- 
trict of the county 
which lies upon the 
edge of the Weald, and 
between Ashford and 
the sea. Hereabout 
spread Romney Marsh, 
a remote district not 
easy of access, wherein 
those who fled from the 
law might gain shelter 
from its penalties. New 
Romney is a kind of 
capital of the marsh 
district, with a well- 
attended sheep fair, and 
is a place where many 
ancient customs of the 
Cinque Ports are 
retained, but the town 
lost its commercial 
importance after the 
great storm in the time 
of Edward I., which 
changed the course 
of the Rother. The  /. Gale. 
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district is even now remote, and is defended from the sea on the 
east by Dymchurch Wall, three miles long, but for which the 
waters would overflow a considerable part of it. From early 
times it was the resort of smugglers, who became so powerful 
that even the churches were obliged to surrender an aisle ora 
chapel as a_ storehouse, while the few who withheld their 
countenance from what was known as the ‘fair trade’’ were 
overawed. 

Several churches in the district are of considerable interest, 
as New Romney, Lydd, Brookland, Ivychurch, Newchurch, and 
Snargate. The ancient greatness of New Romney is attested by 
the fact that the town had formerly five churches, but now only 
that of St. Nicholas remains, being a very notable structure of 
great size, mainly Norman, with some Early English features in 
the nave, and a lofty pinnacled tower, which externally has a 
very characteristic Norman arcade. We illustrate the nave 
arcade on the south 
side, showing the 
magnificent Norman 
piers, with their 
cushioned capitals, 
and their plain 
round arches. They 
are notable as giving a 
faint adumbration of 
the on-coming of the 
later style. It may be 
that some would like 
to improve out of 
existence parts of the 
woodwork now in the 
church, and to sub- 
stitute open benches. 
But it is earnestly to 
be hoped _ that 
wherever old wood- 
work exists now it 
will be allowed to re- 
main, as we have to 
rememter that when 
once destroyed it 
never can be re- 
placed. It may be 
worth while to 
add that Hasted, in 
his’ ‘** History of 
Kent,” quaintly says, 
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We depict one other church, that 
of Huddington, in Worcestershire, 
standing some jour and a-half miles 
south-east of Droitwich, to illustrate j 
what we have said. This, again, is an 
interesting structure of the Decorated 
and Perpendicular periods, which has 
not been touched by the restorer’s hand. 
The effect is a simple interior of quaint 
and attractive character, bearing the 
marks of passing years. 


IN THE 
GARDEN. 


Tue THWerarits. 

EW of Nature’s pictures have a 
greater beauty than moor and 
common purpled with heather, a 
sea of colour, sometimes as_ rich 


pega 


as any flower in the garden, some- 
times paling as if the hot suns of 
the early autumn had bleached the tiny fragrant 
bells. Several correspondents have sent us of 
late the common Ling and a few other native 
kinds to remind us of their beauty, but we have 





been preaching about the garden value of the 
Heaths for years, with, in some places, good 
effect, especially in the case of those who 
possess a heath soil. There are many uses for 









































J. Gale. THE NAVE OF LVYCHURC!1. Copyright the Heaths in gardens. They may be planted 
to clothe some rough peaty bank where it is 

‘the inside of the church is fitted up exceedingly handsome and supposed that nothing will grow, or as a carpeting beneath tall shrubs, or c 
elegant.” perhaps on the rougher parts of the rock garden, where their flowering I 

Ivychurch does not take its name from the climbing plant, cushion-like masses are a joy in August and September, when the 
but from its formerly wet situation, which gave r i 
it the name of Evey Church. The sacred ’ 
edifice is large and handsome, as may be seen, "4 , 
and is dedicated to St. Martin. It is mainly : 
Early English and Decorated, with a lofty 
Perpendicular tower, and a six-sided beacon : 
turret, which is a very conspicuous landmark in ‘ 
the marshes. A good deal of Perpendicular ; 
woodwork remains, in the quaint stalls 
seen in the picture, and some of the screens. \ 
Further to the west are plain panelled pews, a 
and there is much in the church that the purist 
would exclude. Yet it must be conceded that I 
the general effect is extremely good. The roof t 
with its strong collar beams, king posts -and . 
braces, is fine, and in the roof resting upon = 
corbels, seen in another of our pictures, there is : 3 
much that is good. The combination of old stone zy ; 
with the woodwork of various periods is 
pleasant, and the Perpendicular pillars and ; 
arches are of admirable character. pad . " I 

Two other churches illustrated are on : oe as es Be 32% i 
the fringe of the same district. Kenardington at AS | ee i ‘ f 
lies some two miles north-west of Appledore, : 7 £2 ; i i r 
and traces of earthworks are there which ste ‘ 1 
are said to have been raised by the Saxons : = 7 
against the Danes when they invaded the marsh — | I 
in the ninth century. ‘The church is affirmed i a it t 
to have been burned by lightning about the : i 
middle of the sixteenth century, but it was ; | =_— : 
certainly not wholly destroyed. As will be Als < , Bin . 
seen, it has Perpendicular windows, but is a ea ¥ | if i 
otherwise plain. A windowon the southside of [axe Sy i c 
the chancel, which has been blocked up, seems . “eh cS ; t 
to have been of the Decorated period. There aS qi! ae ; : — t 
is a curious quaintness in the juxtaposition of me ¥ ok Sain 4 i 
these features with the semi-classical woodwork ft tab Hi est . 3 I 
of a later century, and perhaps it is only the ) ae" i ME Gee i Se mE q l 
thought we have suggested that could reconcile "3% . mie SSeS Nese «9 ‘ 
us to the retention ot the latter. Warehorneisa ‘ile  _ 2 Pie ae thie Soe . I 
neighbouring church, with a nave of the thir- 4 th ) 
teenth century, and became a possession of the 
archbishopsot Canterbury. Anciently ithad much i 
memorial glass of the Capels, one of them 
expressing a prayer for ‘‘ Hen. atte Capela.” 
Now it remains a fine architectural work, with " 
excellent arcading of its date, and an admirably : ; 
simple roof with excellent corbels and brackets. ] 
It would appear by the date that the pews : 
belong to the end of the seventeenth century. V 
They have all the character of that time, and i 
everyone who possesses even the rudiments of | t 


good taste would be sorry to see them removed, J. Gale, THE CHANCEL AISLE AT IVYCHURCH. Copyright d 
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colouring is richest. It is a matter of opinion, but we think the most 
beautiful Heath of ail is 

£. carnea, which from now onward is covered with bright rosy bells. It 
is as hardy as the common Ling, and shouid be in all gardens where Heaths 
will grow. We have a quantity of it in our garden. It is covering a bank 
where the Andromedas are happy, and it forms also a sort of margin or edging 
to groups of Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas. We derive much pleasure 
from this association of Heath and shrub at all times; the bed is never 
without some colour. Rhododendron and Azalea flower in early summer, 
Lilies, which have been planted among them, in summer, and then during 
autumn and winter the rosy colouring of the Heath continues the display. 
There is a form of it called rosea, which is brighter than the E. carnea so 
well known to those who care for these plants. It is a good garden Heath. 
We have this Heath also in a woodland, where Cistuses flourish with the Erica 
at their feet, and here we have also introduced the 

Scotch Heather, which is known in books and catalogues as E. cinerea. 
It is necessary to give the botanical name as tending to make things easier for 
the purchaser. The Scotch Heather purples over not only the moors of 
Scotland, but those of Devon and Cornwall, at this season, and is frequently 
seen growing with the autumn-flowering Gorse, Ulex Gallii. Two varieties 
are worthy of notice, one called atrosanguinea and the other atropurpurea, 
but there are white and other departures from the type. The Scotch 
Heather is for the cool mountain-side; it 
rarely lives long in dry lowland gardens. 

Dorset Heather,—This is called E. ciliaris. 
It is a native Heath in Cornwail and Dorset, 
hence the name, and is known by its long 
prostrate growths, from which come the 
racemes of deep purple-rose flowers, which are 
larger than those of all other native Heaths. 
The leaves are in threes and quite pubescent. 
It is a free bloomer in summer, and continues 
through autumn. 

£. Tetralix is known as Bell Heather or 
the Cross-leaved Heath. There is an interest- 
ing note about this in ‘Trees and Shrubs for 
English Gardens,” page 221. It is there 
mentioned that ‘‘this beautiful Heath grows 
on most of the moors and mountain-sides 
throughout the British Isles, being, perhaps, 
the most widely spread of all the true Ericas 
in this country. It is called the ‘ Cross-leaved 
Heath’ because of the arrangement of the 
leaves, which are in whorls of four. It is not 
very distinct in general appearance from 
E. ciliaris, being downy and hairy on_ its 
young slender leaves, etc. It differs, however, 
in the arrangement of the flowers, which are 
in a terminal umbel. The leaves of FE. ciliaris 
are usually in threes at each node, and, of 
course, its distribution in Britain is much 
more restricted than that of E_ Tetralix. 
There are other minor points of difference. 
The ‘ Cross-leaved Heath’ grows 1ft. to r3ft. 
high, and has bright rose-coloured flowers. 
There is a white-flowered variety (alba), and a 
very pubescent one, named mollis.” FE. Mackaii 
is probably simply a variety of this; its delicate 
rose-coloured flowers are in their fullest beauty rn 
during this month. J. Gale, 
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Cornish Heath (E. vagans).—This is a 
Heath confined to the Cornish moors, though 
it is found also in Ireland, delighting rather in 
a poor soil than one in any way rich or 
adhesive. From July to October the purplish 
flowers may be expected, and the plant may be 
recognised by the way the flowers are crowded 
into short racemes, which should be removed 
when the colouring is gone to promote a 


shorter growth. It is an unruly Heath 
unless kept within reasonable bounds by judi- 
cious cutting back. A Heather strongly 


reminiscent of E. vagans is E. multiflora, 
but it is more compact and has_ shorter 
flower stems. It is for this reason more 
suitable for beds in the flower garden, where 
an unkempt growth is not desirable. E. 
multiflora is not a British plant, but a 
native of Southern Europe. 

E. vulgaris is the common Heath of 
moor and mountain meadow. It is classed 
now as Calluna vulgaris, but, of course, it is 
the Ileather we are familiar with throughout 
the British Isles. It need not be said, per- 
haps, that it likes a sandy and peaty soil, and 
where a wild garden is on this formation there 
let this beautiful native flower establish itself 
in groups or to run into little shrubs. — It may 
be counted upon to give colour from July 
to October. There are many varieties, the 
brightest of all being the crimson Alporti, but 
the white one is pretty. On our table we have 
also shoots of the golden-leaved Ling, which 
is recommended as a margin plant to large 
beds because of this golden colouring. We 
think the type is better, When a shrub is 
variegated it generaily means that the flowers 
are poor in colour, and this is the case with the golden Ling. _ Its little pink 
bells have no charm. 

The Menziesias are so Heath-like that they must be included in these 
notes. They are now called Dabacias, and D. polifolia is the name of the 
species, a beautiful little shrub from West Ireland. It is easily recognised by 
its bell-shaped flowers, which are purple in the type, and white in a variety 
named alba. It is interesting to grow the two together, as both, of course, 
like the same soil, a peaty sand, and flower abundantly from July till quite 
the autumn. This, in common with Heaths in general, detests smoke. We 
tried many years ago in a garden not far from London to grow a collection of 
Ueaths; they flowered for two years and then died. Smoke and an absence 
of fresh country air mean death to many things, Heaths, Conifers, and even 
Violets. In the great gardens within the smoke area Violet culture is 
impossible. The flower refuses to leave the meadow and wayside bank. 


RANDOM NOTEs. 


Gloire de Dijon as a Town Rose.—Roses come and go, but the famous 
Gloire de Dijon stays, and its behaviour this summer is astonishing. _ It is the 
finest Tea Rose in existence, and behaves itself in a suburban garden in a thickly 
populated district better than any variety yet tried. It has given delightful 
buds for many weeks, and the open flowers are warm in colour, and turn with 
strong sun to quite 2 rosy shade. We have seen the Rose in many countries, 
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but it never disappoints. It is always the same cheery flower, vigorous in 
growth, and caring little whether the position in which it is placed is sheltered 
or exposed. If there is one Rose we would recommend as a climber for a 
town or exposed garden, it would be this lovely flower from Dijon. 

A Phlox Year.—This has been a record Phlox year, and at this late 
date many plants are still in full beauty, especially in the North, The reason, 
of course, for the vigour and abundance of bloom shown by the plants is that 
Phloxes rejoice in moisture, and the hint conveyed by Nature should not 


MODERN 


HE pictures 
which we 
show on 

this and the suc- 
ceeding pages 
illustrate, in a 
wonderful degree, 
the vast changes 
that have come 
over the methods 
of gathering the 
harvest, and yet 
some of them are 
very suggestive of 
what must have 
been in the olden 
time. Notin many 
counties other 
than Sussex is the 
carrving done by 
‘*wide - horned 
oxen,” but on the 
field with its rows 
of stooks what a 
splendid team do 


oO 


we see! Ther 
are three pairs of 
hem, looking 
strong enough to 
haul a_ railway 
waggon. In olden 


times a super-  Copyrignt UPHILL 


stition prevailed 
in Rome against eating the flesh of animals that had been 
used for purposes of draught, but in France the very 
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be lost sight of in dry years, when the flowers are puny and poor in 
colour. 

Montbretias.—We noticed in a beautiful garden lately a pergola walk 
lined on either side with the orange-red Montbretia. Between the great 
flowery tufts were Delphiniums, and thus there was colour in this walk through 
the summer and early autumn. Montbretias are among the most easily grown of 
hardy plants, and at this season the warm orange-red, yellow, and other shades 
make a great show, ; 


ee 


HARVESTING. 


opposite belief is 
held to-day. Many 
people say that it 
is impossible to 
obtain the true 
flavour of _ beef 
except from 
animals that have 
been used as 
beasts of burden, 
which naturally 
lay on fat very 
easily when with- 
drawn from work. 
In this country 
many regard this 
as a mere pre- 
judice, since the 
finest Aberdeen- 
Angus beef is 
never — produced 
according to that 
method here, but 
is very often stall- 
fed. The harvest 
waggon, again, 
though not 
peculiar to Sussex, 
is characteristic ot 
the southern part 
of England. In 
WORK. “COUNTRY LIFE.” the North its place 

would be taken 
by a long-cart drawn by a single horse, but of course much 
can be said in favour of what has been called the farmer’s 
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ship. Many of these waggons are 
very old, and carry on them the 
date of their building and the name 
of the farmer they were put together 
for. Possibly enough, after three- 
queers of a century’s wear, they 
ma, ™have been mended so often 
that not a single part remains of 
the original structure, and yet the 
waggon through all those years 
has had a continuous individuality. 
Where oxen are used the waggon 
is more convenient than the long- 
cart, because it holds a load so 
much greater, and does not require 
much more care in building. It 
will be noticed that two men are 
employed in this one and two are 
needed to fork to them. In all the 
operations that are illustrated 
women workers are conspicuous 
by their absence, and this, too, 
is different from what would be the 
case in the North, where it is 
common to see the most arduous 
labours of harvest performed by 
feminine hands. Even forking, 
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which is considered one of the very hardest kinds of rural 
labour, is frequently done there by women, two of them being 


considered the 
equal of one man 
at this work. The 
carts, too, are 
often driven by 
women, and a 
woman may 
generally be seen 
on the stack. 
These remarks 
apply, however, to 
only a very few 
counties. In the 
South of England, 
in East Anglia, 
and in Wessex, 
women for some 
years past have 
been gradually 
disappearing from 
agricultural work, 
and a false pride 
has been engen- 
dered that causes 
many of them to 
think there is 
something, if not 
disgraceful, at 


C. Breach. 


least savouring of low caste, in the performance of field 


REAPING 


WHEAT 


WITH A THREE-HORSE TEAM. Copyright 


toil. 


But the main feature of these harvesting pictures from Sussex 
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MARVESTING 


IN 
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is their rendering of the time and labour saving appliances oi 


the present day. 


fields 





in old times. 
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The business of reaping is done | 
machine managed by one man, with a boy to drive the three 


The oxen are not dragging their load, as 


might be ex- 
pected, to a stack- 
yard, where the 
sheaves ] 
fashioned style 


in old- 


would have been 
built into ricks 
that would be 


thatched and 
might stand for 
months, but are 
hauling the corn 
Eo. ca steam 
thrasher. On the 
field itself, there- 
fore, the corn, 
instead of being 
Stacked, 1s 
thrashed, an 
grain put 

bags and loaded 
in a Waggon ready 
for transport to 
market. Nowhere 
is to be seen any 
such crowd of 
figures as used to 
people the harvest 
va 


the 
to 


1 
inte 


horses. Within living memory a 
band of shearers, many of whom would 
be Irishmen and some at least womet 





would have been needed to cut this 
corn which the reaper and binder is 
rapidly laving on the earth. In 
leading there are only five women 


fizures, and thev are not all necessary. 
Even 
formed by a very small sprinkling 
mechanics. The result on the pay- 
sheets of the master must be gratifving. 
A harvest cut, carried, and thrashed 
in this way cannot possibly cost any- 


the work of thrashing is per- 
of 





thing like it would have done under 
the old system. 
There is, however, another point 


of view—the needlessness of human 
hands on the farm of to-day. We are 
constantly hearing about the exodus 
of the labourer from the fields, and 
here we have an object-lesson in at 
least one of the reasons for 1.) There 
is no need for the many farm servants 
that once belonged to every holding, 
and it is not only of harvesting that 
this remains true. Where the land 
has been turned into permanent 
pasture, and sheep grazing substituted 
for arable cultivation, there again 
there is less need for labour. A 
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single shepherd is enough to 
take care of the flocks of 
sheep, where, perhaps, _half- 
a-dozen sturdy ploughmen 
would have been needed to 
sow and reap. Yet the farmer 
cannot be blamed for taking the 
quickest and most economical 
means of getting the produce 
of his fields to market. Fifty 
years ago the agriculturist 
had such a large margin of 
profit to come and go on, that 
a little extra labour and a 
little additional waste mattered 
very little to him. He was 
in the habit of giving full 
measure, pressed down, and 
running over, of all he had 
to sell, and it was possible for “fale Etre 
a man to live a very easy 

maintain himself comfortably. 
But the farmer of to-day does not find circumstances so farm in order to prevent 


him only a very small margin. He must, therefore, economise ward, and the only way 
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life and yet make enough to ¢ Byeacn. CARRYING AND THRASHING BARLEY. Copyright 


waste and leakage. Thus we 
easy. Prices have dropped to such an extent as to leave cannot wonder that the labourer should turn his eyes town- 
to prevent him forsaking the 





Copyright HAND BINDING. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
in every possible way, but especially in regard to the labour country altogether is to provide him with an inducement 
bill, which is his highest item of expense, and it is necessary to stay. There is one feature of these labour-saving 
for him to keep an eagle eye on all that goes on at the appliances that leads to a certain amount of inconvenience. 





C. Breach, LEADING WITH BULLOCKS. |. Copyright 





Machinery may _ be able 
to get through some of the 
great tasks expeditiously and 
cheaply, but yet much 
remains that can only be 
done by hand labour. The 
ideal state of things for the 
farmer, then, would be to 
have one or two com- 
petent labourers, a_ clerk 
well up in accounts, and 
a population on the - soil 
on which he could rely for 
work at times of extra 
pressure. The only way 
suggested for producing this 
set of circumstances is that 
of providing land for the 
labourer in the shape _ of 
small holdings. It is pretty 
obvious that any hope he 
may entertain of largely 
increased wages is bound to 
be fallacious; at any rate, 
it would take a very  con- 
siderable advance’ in_ the 
price of wheat to warrant 
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the farmer in greatly increasing his 
labour bill. But if more small holdings 
were provided, both the occupiers and 
their families would be very glad to swell 
their income by labour on the farm at 
limes. 
r. Y 
CUCKOOS. 
MONG the warm-blooded verte- 
brates there is no principle 
more deeply implanted than 
the love of offspring. Self- 
preservation even takes 
second place among the higher forms 
of life, and among many species of 
birds life itself is freely risked when 
any danger threatens their eggs or 
nestlings; and yet the cuckoo, among 
them all, habitually and deliberately 
leaves the upbringing of its young to 
strangers. Why this should be we do 
not know, and are, we suppose, never 
likely to know. If the other cuckoos— 
for our common spring migrant, cuculus 
canorus, 1s not the only cuckoo—all had 
the same habit, it might be supposed 
that there was some family failing or 
inherent defect which led them to 
neglect the usual duties; but this is not the case, for though the 
only allied form on the British list, the great spotted cuckoo, is 
of like parasitical habits, only confining its operations to the nests 
of the magpie, yet the American yellow-billed cuckoo builds 
itself a nest and brings up its family honestly, like other birds, 
and at least one South African 
form of cuckoo dozs the same, 
while others again are in the 
habit of putting their children 
out to nurse. 

Strange it is that this ex- 
traordinary habit, so contrary to 
the usual custom among the 
feathered world, should be con- 
fined to some, though not all, 
members of one particular 
family. There is this much to 
be said in favour of the habit, 
unnatural as it seems, that there 
is no danger of neglect or cruelty 
to the youthful cuckoos on the 
part of their foster-parents. 

A human baby put out to 
nurse suffers too often treatment 
that one cannot think about 
without a shudder; but the young 
cuckoo, after murdering its foster 
brothers and sisters in the most deliberate and callous way— 
apparently being specially constructed with that very object in 
view—is thenceforward tended with the greatest devotion. Long 
after it has left the nest, the great bird, apparently big enough 
lo get its own living, and many times larger than its foster- 
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HEDGE-SPARROW FEEDING A YOUNG CUCKOO. Copyright 
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YOUNG CUCKOO IN A HEDGE-SPARROW’S NEST. Copyright 


parents, is followed about and fed by them with the same care 
as when in the nest. 

After all, the sacrifice of the other and rightful occupants of 
the nest is more or less a necessity, for the young cuckoo is 
blessed with a most insatiable appetite, and it must tax the 
energies of a pair of warblers, 
robins, or whatever they may be, 
to tHe utmost to provide the 
requisite food to support the 
usurping nestling. Like Oliver 
Twist, it is continually asking 
formore. The growth, too, is in 
the same proportion rapid, and 
in a very short time the nest, 
which would have comfortably 
accommodated four or five simall 
birds, becomes far too sma!l for 
its fast-increasing bulk. 

The favourite foster-parents 
chosen by the cuckoo appear to 
be the hedge-sparrow, meadow- 
pipit, robin, and pied wagtail, but 
many other species have the 
deubtful honour thrust upon 
them without their permission 


SATISFIED. Copyright being asked. In __ localities 


where the reed-warbler abounds, 
the eggs of the cuckoo are often found in its nest. Other 
unwilling hosts are the willow-wren, chiff-chaff, blackcap, 
sedge - warbler, redstart, greenfinch, and exceptionally the 
swallow, thrush, hawfinch, and red-backed shrike. On the 
Continent, we believe, the shrike is much more commonly selected 
than it is with us. 

As to the accusation of egg sucking 
brought against the cuckoo, much difference 
of opinion still exists. Some maintain it 
to be a myth, and say that the cuckoos 
shot with eggshells in their throats have 
simply been killed while in the act of 
transporting their own egg to the nest of 
some other bird; while, on the other hand, 
competent observers have seen it in the act of 
removing eggs and swallowing them. One 
instance is recorded in the Zoologist of a 
young cuckoo, brought up in confinement, 
swallowing a freshly-hatched naked nestling. 
The evidence of birds in captivity is not, 
however, to be trusted. 

There seems to be some evidence that 
the mother cuckoo is not entirely bereft of 
maternal anxiety, and keeps a watch on the 
welfare of her children out at nurse; and 
now and again come accounts of a cuckco 
having been observed feeding and bringing 
up her own young. The last and most 
circumstantial of these came from Germany, 
and set forth full particulars of the two 
eggs on the ground in a German forest 
being hatched and brought up by a cuckoo. 
But two eggs on the ground are rather 
suspiciously like a nightjar, 
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THE SEAT OF . 


THE REV. W. E. BLATHWAYT. 


HIS old and beautiful classic house, embodying in its 
structure some fragments of an earlier period, and 
having a noteworthy garden history, stands at the 
southern end of the Cotswold range, very picturesquely 
situated in a fold of the hills some eight miles from 

Bath, and on the old road from Cirencester. Its predecessor was 
probably of the well-known West Country type, with gables 
and courts, but it was much modified, and, indeed, rebuilt, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. A careful examination 
merely shows traces of earlier work in string-courses and 
windows probably of Tudor datz. Dyrham is a place rather 
famous in history, for it was the ancient ‘* Deor-ham ” associated 
with many military transactions in the struggle between the 
Britons and the Teutonic invaders. There is a camp not far 
away where the Saxons, in 577, inflicted a signal defeat upon 
the aboriginal inhabitants, slaying three of their princes, and 
afterwards capturing Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath. In 
the earliest times of which there is documentary record the 
place was in the possession of the Baron of Newmarch, but 
shortly afterwards passed to Ralph de Russell, ancestor of the 
Dukes of Bedford. Sir Maurice Russell, whose memorial brass 
is in the church, dying in 1411, left two daughters, of whom the 
elder married Sir Gilbert Denys, to whose descendants Dyrham 
passed. Sir Walter Denys fought on the Lancastrian side in the 
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great war, and was taken prisoner at Bosworth Field, but his life 
was spared at the intercession of his youngest son, who was in the 
service of Henry VII. The park at Dyrham was first enclosed 
by Sir William Denys, and Leland, speaking of the place, says, 
“there Master Dionise dwellithe, having a faire howse of 
Achelie stone and a parke.”’ 

When the families of Russell and Denys had owned the 
place about 500 years, Sir Walter Denys, in association with his 
son Richard, sold the manor in 1571 to George Wynter, younger 
brother of Sir William Wynter of Ly dney, the well-known 
admiral, who commanded an expedition to Rochelle in 1580, and 
took a prominent part in resisting the Spanish Armada, being 
credited with having originated the plan of sending fire-ships 
amongst the Spanish vessels. The very fine monument of 
George Wynter of Dyrham, who died in 1581, is in the church 
there, and is of unusual character, the canopy being supported 
by fine fluted Corinthian columns, between which are semi- 
circular arches, and the ornamentation of roses, vines, and 
interlaced ring-work is of very good character. 

This gentleman’s great-great-granddaughter mz uried in 1686 
Mr. William Blathwayt, a prominent statesman in his time, and 
the builder of the existing house at Dyrham. ‘The son of a man 
of the law, he entered the diplomatic service as secretary to 
Sir William Temple atthe Hague. He was afterwards employed 
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at Rome, Stock- 
holm, and Copen- 
hagen, and, in 
August, 1683, 
procured the 
ayeointment of 
Stretary-at- War, 
which he retained 
until 1704. In 
his official capa- 
city he attended 
James II. to 
Salisbury in 
November, 1688, 
but he stood high 
in the favour of 
William III., to 
whom his lin- 
guistic acquire- 
ments made him 
valuable. It was 
his business to 
regulate almost 
the whole work 
connected — with 
the Army, and 
he accompanied 
William — during 
his campaign in 


Flanders. Hewas Copyright THE OPPER 


also a Commis- 

sioner of rade, and long represented the City of Bath in 
Parliament. In politics he was a strong Whig, and a stout 
opponent of Harley, and he took an active part in affairs until 
1710, subsequently living in retirement at Dyrham, where he 
died in 1717. 

It has been stated that Sir John Vanbrugh was concerned in 
the design of the new house, but it bears no evidence of his 
style, and there can be no doubt that it was entirely the work 
of the eminent William Talman, who was employed also on 
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Thorseby House, 
Nottinghamshire, 
for the Duke of 
Kingston; Swal- 
lowfield, Berks, 
for Henry, Earl 
of Clarendon; and 
Chatsworth in 
Derbyshire, 
besides being 
Comptroller of 
Works to William 
IlI., in which 
capacity he 
effected great 
alterations at 
Hampton Court. 
The new _ house 
at Dyrham = was 
begun in 1693, 
and is illustrated 
in Campbell’s 
SVT r UV IUus 
Britannicus”’ and 
in Atkyns’s 
“Gloucester- 
shire.” Struc- 
turally it remains 
scarcely altered, 
TERRACE. “COUNTRY LIFE." and is a very 
imposing edifice of 
two main fronts, the principal one extending 1 30ft., with two wings 
and a quadrangle ot offices. The windows on the east front are 
embellished with alternate pediments, and there is an admirable 
balustrade adorned with urns and trophies. The edifice is both 
stately and attractive, and is probably Talman’s best work. 

The old gardens at Dyrham Park, which are said to have 
been designed by Le Notre, certainly displayed Much of his 
taste, and are shown in the view by Kip in Atkyns’s book. The 
front is depicted with its advancing wings, its quadrangle of 
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Copyright THE 
offices on the right and the church on the left, as it stands now. 
The terrace and beautiful double descent, with the balustrade, 
are also shown, but where now extends the green western lawn 
a pathway led down through a parterre aisposed in four longi- 
tudinal beds with shaped ornamental trees. On the left, looking 
cowards the house from this point of view, there were embanked 
grass terraces on the slope of the hill, with flights of steps and 
a fountain on one of the terraces. The space to the right in 
front of the offices was laid out with grass, and there was a 
cascade, of which evidences still exist, leading down to a pond 
and to various water effects. Other formal garden arrangements 
are depicted, as well as great avenues; and again, beyond the 
house, is seen a long water or canal with ornamental parterres in 
the distance, and a fountain and cascade on the hill. 

These formal gardens were destroyed about 110 years ago, 
but a few traces of them remain, There is a long upper terrace 
with alcoves. of 
stone, and in the 
park is a statue 
of Neptune, with 
dolphins __ below, 
from which water 
once descended in 


a cascade to the 
canal which has 
been alluded to. 


The park is very 
prettily diversified 
by wooded combes, 
running up into 
the hills, and its 
extent isnow about 
245 acres. The 
nature of the 
ground gives every 
jacility to the land- 
scape gardener to 
enhance thenatural 
beauties of the 
estate. It is 
well planted with 
avenues, and has 
some very fine 
individual _ trees, 
mostly beech, 
elm, and _horse- 


chestnut. The CHIMNEY-PIECE JN 
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gardens and surroundings, since they were planned, have 
tended towards simplicity. Anciently, it is recorded that every 
device of the Dutch style abounded, and that the ornaments 
were so numerous and sumptuous ‘as to defy both expense and 
imitation.” Whatever virtue there might be in this old garden 
magnificence, it will appear to many that the place must have 
gained by losing some of its extravagance, while retaining traces 
of the larger features of the grand style. Certainly the terracing, 
with its double descent, is very beautiful, and the balustrades 
and adornments are not surpassed in many places, while the 
near neighbourhood of the quaint old church adds much to the 
picturesqueness and charm. 

Internally ihe house retains many evidences of the time of 
William III. and Queen Anne. Many of the reception-rooms 
and some of the bedrooms have deeply-moulded panelling of the 
period, and in two of the chambers is excellent stamped Cordova 
ieather-work. In 
the tapestry 
drawing-room are 
fine examples of 
tapestry-work, 
representing 
Diogenes and 
Alexander and 
other subjects, 
with figures and 
landscapes, 
Again, one of the 





upper rooms is 
hung with fine 
Dutch arras. The 
great -hall is a 


noble example of 


an apartment of 

the class formed 

when the high 

‘ss day of the great 
; as =o hall was over. 
: BTN The panelling is 
SLSR E EES. extremely bold 
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and beautiful, with 
a massive moulded 
cornice, and there 
is a coved ceiling 
from which fine 
lustres hang. 
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taste is the furniture, and there are pictures by famous 
masters upon the walls. The collection of portraits contains 
many of great excellence. It includes William Blathwayt and 
his wife, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; Charles II]. and James II., by 
Lely; and William III. and Mary, by Wissing; also Queen Anne 
and her husband, Prince George of Denmark, with the Duke of 
Gloucester, her son, who died before she came to the throne, the 
Duke de Lauzun, and Thomas Killigrew, by Shepherd. The 
colle<gion also includes a noble Murillo, which has the additional 
inter’st of having been copied by Gainsborough, and both the 
original and the copy are at Dyrham Park. 

The plenishings include some interesting pieces, such as a 
pair of black boys supporting shells, which are in the great hall, 
several beautiful cabinets, chairs, and tables of many different 
dates, mirrors and lustres of particular beauty, and much old 
blue Delft ware. 

From what we have said, and from the illustrations which 
accompany this article, it will be seen that Dyrham Park is one 
of the most interesting houses in that part of the country. Its 
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interests are those of classic architecture in a notable time of 
our art history, of garden design emanating from a_ great 
master, of personal associations, and of much present beauty. 


THE PREFUDICES 
OF HENRY. 


VIERY day the sun seems to get hotter, to bake with a 
stronger glare the cornfields, turning the barley whiter, 
the oats browner, the wheat more golden. Every 
evening the dews are heavier, the horizon a deeper 
pink, the sky a clearer, purer blue. Every night the 

moon rises redder, the wind lies stiller. All these are signs that 
the harvest month is approaching—the harvest month, the 
most important time of the whole year in the country districts, 
not only to the farmers, but to the labourers, too, for if the work 
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is hard the pay is double, and the harvest money is looked to for 
the payment of debts and a general getting straight. 

One evening a little group was collected round the grind- 
stone at Thorncross Farm watching the scythes being sharpened 
in preparation for the next day, when the cutting of the corn was 
to commence. The monotonous hiss of the blades on the stone 
and the creak of the handle kept up an accompaniment to the 
conversation, which was of the coming harvest. Presently an 
elderly man came up and joined them; he walked rather lamely. 

‘* We wus just talken about you, Her,” observed one of the 
group. ‘‘Sayen we ‘lowed your leg ud find you out harvest- 
time.” 

“Ah! I reckon,” said Henry, seating himself on the bank, 
‘“‘he’ll find me out cruel!” 

He had been kicked by a horse some time back, and, though 
he had recovered, he still liked to make a fuss about it, and 
walked lame if anyone was looking. 

‘* What you wants, Henery, be a missus to look arter ye,” 
said one of the men, with a side glance at his companions; for 
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Henry was a confirmed old bachelor, and it was a favourite joke 
to tease him about it. 

‘*No, no,” said Henry. ‘No vear!” 

‘“‘ Yes, you’ve taken your time thinken about it, and now you 
ot to make your chice.” 

‘*‘ Make me chice indeed,” said Henry, indignantly. ‘1 never 
goos near nare one of ’em—I never so much as passes the time 
0’ day to ’em.” 

“ Time you did, then.” 

«What I allus says be,” said the man who was sharpening 
the scythe, pausing to test its edge on his thumb, ‘ that no room 
be complete wi’out a woman and a fire in it.” 

‘Ah! And vurry often the vire ull smoke ye out and the 
woman ull talk ye out,” retorted Henry. 

At this moment the farmer came up. He was a tall, active 
man, with a decisive manner. 

“ Henry,” said he, ‘I’ve been thinking, as your leg rather 
hinders you, and as we shall want to leave someone about home— 
that it’d better be you. We shall be a long way off, and missus 
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loudly remarked once or twice, 
and at last he enquired surlily 
from the stable, ‘*‘ What’s the 
matter now ?” 

‘“We want some more 
sticks.” 

“’Twas only just now I[ 
got you some.” 

“Wull, we wants a 
more now.” 

Henry went off to get the 
sticks with a very sulky face. 
Just then he was occupied with 
a little carpentering, and if 
there was one thing which he 
disliked more than another it 
was being called from one job 
to another. He was a good 
workman, but very slow; he 
liked to take his time over a 
thing, and do it well. 

In the meadow, in sight of 
the house, the farm horses were 
turned out. They were enjoy- 
ing their holiday — standing 
under the shade of a tree; four 
of them were standing head to 
tail, the tail of each one 
brushing the flies from the face 
of another, but the fifth horse 
hung aloof at some distance. 
He was an ill-tempered animal 
who preferred his own company, 
and never came near the others 
except to bite or kick them. 

By-and-by, Henry, peace- 
fully carpentering in the stable, 
was disturbed by hearing his 
name shrieked in various 
feminine tones, ‘ Henery! 
Henery! Henery!”’ 

Mrs. Green’s voice was 
the loudest, the little maid’s 
the shrillest. 

‘«\Whatever’s the matter?” 
cried Henry, rushing out in a 
flurry. 

‘«Something’s wrong with 
the harses,’” answered Mrs. 
Green excitedly, making herself 
spokeswoman; ‘‘they screamed 
out, then one of ’em seemed to 
be tryen to climb the tree and 
then it fell over and be lyen 
there now.” 

‘“*Never heerd such a 
tale!” said Henry, aghast. 

‘¢Wull, run and see if it 
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will want someone about—there’s plenty of little odd jobs wants 
to be done.” 

Henry’s face was the picture of dissatisfaction; he was 
heartily sorry now that he had made so much fuss about his leg. 
He opened his mouth to speak, but his master gave him no time 
tc do so. With a quick “ That’s settled, then,” he had turned on 
his heel and gone off. 

“Ah! You've got summat now, Hen,” chuckled the group. 
** Missus ull make you look alive!”’ 

“Ah! I “lows,” groaned Henry. 

A strange stillness seemed to settle down on the farmstead 
with the first day of harvest; there was no rumble of carts 
backwards and forwards; the yard and stables were all deserted; 
the pigeons walking about by the house door were the only signs 
of life. But inside there was great stir and bustle; the mistress, 
assisted by Mrs, Green, the head-carter’s wife, the dairymaid, and 
the small servant girl, was busily engaged in a big baking for 
the “‘nammit,” or midday meal of the harvesters. The great 
brick oven, which was large enough for a man to lie at full length 
in, was full of blazing faggots, which would presently be 
raked out, and then the bread put in to bake in the heat they 
left. Mrs. Hunt was up to her elbows in a great pan of dough, 
busily kneading it, and she gave a backward glance at the oven 
and said, ‘‘ The fire wants making up; you'd better call out to 
Henry, Mrs. Green.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Green went out to the door, and began a 
shrill “* Henery! Henery!” which startled the pigeons and made 
them fly up with a flash of white wings; but that was the only 
result, for Henry made no answer. 

‘** There be none so deaf as them as wun’t hear,’”’ Mrs. Green 


When he got to the field 
he found one of the horses lying on its side. It had been cornered 
by the ill-tempered horse between the wire fence and a big hedge, 
and had reared up and fallen into the wire, where it was caught. 
Henry soon released it and got it up again; then he turned to 
Mrs. Green and said: ‘“ Harses climben trees forsooth !” 

‘*Wull, that’s what it looked like; its feet wus all up in the 
branches.” 

After that there seemed never an end to Henry’s troubles. 
One day it was a neighbour’s bull had got loose, and Mrs. Green, 
going for water to the well, had met it, whereupon, as she many 
times related, “her knees had smattered together with fright, and 
if the kitchen door hadn’t a ben so handy, without doubt he 
would a tossed her and killed her belike! ” 

“‘T never heerd no such nonsense,” said Henry when he had 
been summoned from the window, and advised not to go near it 
without a prong or a stick; “that ere bull’s as quiet as alamb” ; 
and he marched it off, holding it by the tail to show his contempt 
for the women’s fears, in spite of their indignant chorus that 
‘“‘they never seen such daren fullishness !” 

One afternoon he was boiling tar to paint some boards 
with, when Mrs. Green appeared and reminded him that 
it was time the calves were fed. 

** Wull, do it yourself then,” said Henry, snappishly, loth to 
leave his tar, which was just getting to the right state. 

“Vurry well then, I will,” said Mrs. Green, going away ; 
but by-and-by she came back and said meekly, ‘I say, 
Henery, I’ve gone and let the calves out, and they’ve run 
away.” 

‘*Let the calves out!” exclaimed Henry. ‘They'll run 
like bucks once they be away, and how be | to catch ’em?” 
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“I forgot to shet the door and one of ’em slipped away, and 
when I run after he the tother one went too.” : 

A fine dance the two little calves led Henry, away and away 
through the green depths of the clover field, on and on through 
the uncut yellow dazzle of the barley, their fawn-like heads 
bobbing up tantalisingly just in front of him; but he had had 
nearly a mile of smart running before he caught them, and 
retu.:@j' hot and indignant. 

A’ few days after he suddenly appeared at the kitchen 
door. 

“The pigs be gone now. Who left the door open?” was 
all he said, but under the stern emphasis of that ‘* Who,” even 
‘the missus” faltered, ‘1 believe I just went to the shed to see 
if there was an egg there, and p’r’aps I did.” 

*“Wull, here’s a pretty job now, with twenty pigs gone,” 
said Henry. 

It was long before he returned, for the pigs had found 
their way to a neighbouring farm, where they had got mixed 
up with the herd tiere; but when he did come back he 
was driving twenty pigs in front of him of various colours 
and sizes. 

“Those aint all our pigs; we haven’t any spotted ones,” 
said Mrs. Green at once. 

“If I han’t got the pigs, I’ve got the number,” retorted 
Henry, triumphantly, ‘and they can be sarted out arterwards.” 

But the finishing touch was put to Henry’s difficulties 
when the bees swarmed. For some days before they 
did he had shown an _ unaccountable reluctance to go 
into the garden to get vegetables. At length Mrs. 
Green, meeting him, running wildly out of it, solved the 
mystery. 

‘* Whatever be you runnen like that fur, Henery,a man o’ 
your years ?”’ she enquired, curiously. 

“?*Tesn’t likely I should run without good reason to it,” 
replied Henry, with dignity. ‘“ They nasty bees wun’t let me 
bide in garden, they be that spiteful and owdacious.” 

‘‘That be becoz you’ve got red hair,” said Mrs. Green. 
“ |’ve allus heerd bees can’t abide red hair.” 

Henry was much offended at this, and went away muttering 
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that ‘“‘he didn’t know as his hair was any redder nor other 
people’s.” 

The day they swarmed the first information Henry got 
was from al ud clashing of tin trays and kettles; ther 
‘* Henery, Henery, Henery, the bees be swarmen !” 

A very crestfallen expression came over Henry’s face, and 
he took no notice till presently Mrs. Green appeared, still 
banging on the tray she was carrying and looking into the 
barn. 

“Why, there you be, Henery!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Why 
on earth didn’t you answer? The bees be swarmen—make 
haste!” 

“T bain’t gwine near ’em,” said Henry, determinedly, 

‘* You must—there bain’t no one else to do it.” 

“T wun’t,” repeated Henry, firmly. 

‘*Wull, I shall go and tell the missus then.” 

When she was gone, Henry suddenly started off and walked 
hurriedly to the harvest-field; he went straight to his master, 
who was then loading the waggon. He looked so flustered, an 
unusual thing for him, for he was naturaily a heavy, stolid man, 
that they all stopped to hear what was the matter. 

‘‘ Look here!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t bear it no longer. I'll 
pitch, or I'll load, or I'll rake —peace and quiet’s all I wants. I 
never could abide women nor bees, and I never shall. ’Tis 
‘Henery, Henery, Henery,’ all day long; if ’tisn’t this ‘tis 
that, and you can’t be right nor wrong wi’ ’em! And what wi’ 
harses climben trees,” with withering sarcasm, ‘“‘and_ they 
can’t shet a door nor yet a gate behind ’em, and they wants 
sticks enough fur their oven to roast Shadrach, Mesach, and 
Abed-negro; and now they wants me to take the bees!” 

Henry’s voice went up into a high quaver, “‘ And I can’t 
abide the bees, nor the bees can’t abide me! No, [’ll pitch, or I'll 
load, or I’ll rake—I don’t care what ’tis, as long as I hevs peace 
and quiet!” 

The farmer was a man of few words. He turned away 
when Henry had finished, and if there was any amusement in 
his face no one saw it. He just said to a little man who was 
following the waggon with a rake, “ Jim, you take Henry’s job, 
and Henry can take yours ” ‘ 

Great white clouds sailed over a sky of deepest 
blue, the corn-field was all a dazzle of golden light, 
the stubble crackled crisply under Henry’s rake, witha 
creak and a strain the great waggon rumbled on, and 
he followed it contentedly. ‘‘ No, no,” he murmured 
placidly to himself, “I never could abide women 
nor bees, and I never shall—peace and quiet’s all I 
asts fur!” Katt HvuGuHEs. 
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HE reissue of IJVesser Poems (Macmillan) 
affords an opportunity of considering the 
claims of Mr. Thomas Hardy to a place 
among the bards. It would not be unprece- 
dented were he to prove himself as expert 

in verse as he is in prose. Many of our novelists 
have been poets too. Scott, among other things, wrote 
a battle poem unexcelled by anything out of Homer. 
Thackeray, in vers de société, showed the touch of a 
master hand. Dickens could write tolerable verses, 
and to come to our own time, Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
uses rhyme or prose indifferently—he is, in a literary 
sense, ambidextrous. Stevenson was almost a poet. 
So was Blackmore, so is Mr. Rider Haggard. Yet, 
in spite of all these encouraging examples, it would be 
gross flattery to say of Mr. Hardy that he has 
succeeded as a poet. He is interesting but not 
successful. What he lacks chietly is the sense of 
melody. No one who possessed it could be guilty of 
such unmelodious metre as this: 





‘* Why not sempiternal 
Thou and I? Our vernal 
Brightness keeping, 
Time outleaping ; 
Passed the hodiernal !” 

Here Mr. Hardy is exaggerating one of his 
defects as a prose writer, that of introducing some 
needlessly scientific or learned term, and thus spoiling 
his cadences. Again, he cannot be acquitted of mere 
colloquial carelessness. The newest of new journalists 
would not like to father the ‘‘as such” in * Her 
Death and After” 
**When Death is so near it hustles hence 

All passioned sense 
Between woman and man as such! ” 





The lover of good writing revolts naturally 
against all inversions that are not absolutely necessary, 























and the more of a poet he is, the greater will his dislike be. 
But Mr. Hardy’s ingenuity is being constantly beaten by the 
exigency of rhyme, as here: 


** © Alive ?’—And I leapt in my wonder, 
Was faint of my joyance, 
And grasses and grove shone in garments 
Of glory to me. 
‘* She lives, in a plenteous well-being, 
To-day as aforehand ; 
The dead bore the name—though a rare one— 
The name that bore she.” 


“The name that she bore” is so obviously better that 
every reader feels the absurdity of changing the natural order 
of the words for the mere purpose of getting “she” to rhyme 
with “ me.” 

But the worst of all drawbacks arises from Mr. Hardy’s 
inveterate habit of not painting Nature as a whole, but looking 
out for her little ironies, her grave perplexing disappointments 
and her bizarreries. In the very poem from which we have last 
quoted the theme is the disappointment of a lover who comes 
home to find his youthful sweetheart : 


** * She wedded.’—‘ Ah !’—‘ Wedded beneath her— 
She keeps the stage-hostel 
Ten miles hence, beside the great Highway— 
The famed Lions-Three. 


‘** * Her spouse was her lackey —no option 
‘Twixt wedlock and worse things ; 
A lapse over-sad for a lady 
Of her pedigree !’” 


Unknowing, he had witnessed ‘her jests with the tapsters, her 
liquor-fired face, her thick accents.’ It is clever, but how much 
more would a real poet have made of it, what glimpses it would 
have afforded into the ironical mockery of what we conceive to 
be our purest and holiest feelings. We may follow this with an 
example where he succeeds in realising this mockery, and the 
poem is one of the simplest and best in the volume: 


HER DILEMMA. 


** The two were silent in a sunless church, 
Whose mildewed walls, uneven paving-stones, 
And wasted carvings passed antique research ; 
And nothing broke the clock’s dull monotones. 


** Leaning against a wormy poppy-head, 
So wan and worn that he could scarcely stand— 
lor he was soon to die,—he softly said, 
* Tell me you love me !’—-holding hard her hand. 
** She would have given a werld to breathe ‘ yes’ truly, 
So much his life seemed hanging on her mind, 
And hence she lied, her heart persuaded throughly 
‘Twas worth her soul to be a moment kind. 
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‘** But the sad need thereof, his nearing death, 
So mocked humanity that she shamed to prize 
A world conditioned thus, or care for breath 
Where Nature such dilemmas could devise.” 


San Sebastian again was a theme capable of being made 
more of. The poem is too long to quote, but its subject is the 
enduring remorse of a soldier for one of those crimes that too 
often attend the sacking of a city. One of Mr. Hardy “nost 
effective renderings of this kind of thing is ‘“* The Dance ‘at the 
Pheenix.” The story can easily be compressed : 


“To Jenny came a gentle youth 
From inland leazes lone, 
His love was fresh as apple-blooth 
By Parrett, Yeo, or Tone. 
And duly he entreated her 
To be his tender minister, 
And call him aye her own, 


** Fair Jenny’s life had hardly been 
A life of modesty ; 
At Casterbridge experience keen 
Of many loves had she 
Irom scarcely sixteen years above ; 
Among them sundry troopers of 
The King’s-Own Cavalry.” 


So they were married, and lived happily, and had children ; 
and she was sliding softly towards old age when the cavalry 
came back and the old wild spirit returned. 


** She turned aside, and bowed her head 
Anigh Saint Peter's door; 
‘Alas for chastened thoughts!’ she said; 
‘I’m faded now, and hoar, 
And yet these notes—they thrill me through, 
And those gay forms move me anew 
As in the years of yore!’” 


The end of it was that they gave a ball, and she managed 
to get in, and enjoyed one last dance before her death, which 
took place immediately after, from over-exertion, we may 
presume. 

** Time wore to six. Her husband rose. 
And struck the steel and stone ; 
He glanced at Jenny, whose repose 
Seemed deeper than his own. 
With dumb dismay, on closer sight, 
He gathered sense that in the night, 
Or morn, her soul had flown.” 


It is all very clever, and marks the great observer, but the 
material is rather what short stories should be made of than the 
stuff of immortal verse. All the same, it is true that a great 
writer’s failures are better than the successes of another, and 
admirers of Hardy will find much that is worth reading in these 
poems. 
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RARE AND LATE MIGRANTS, 

ANY newspaper reports of the discovery of rare birds—almost 
always, alas ! with a shot-gun—show that this season of migra- 
tion has been rather remarkable already, Nor have rare 

l stragglers been the only items of interest. The swifts, which 
usually depart almost to a bird by the middle of August, 
stayed in fair numbers in most, if not all, parts of the country 

well into September, in which month only belated stragglers have been seen 
for many previous years. The young cuckoos were very late, too, numbers of 
them being seen in the first half of this month, although the old birds 
disappeared rather remarkably early in the summer. On the East Coast, 
also, a remarkable number of pied flycatchers have been seen in places where 
they are unknown in summer, and the number of migrant blackcaps and 
other warblers has been unusually large. Bluethroats have also been seen. 


GILBERT WHITE AND THE ReEpsTART’s TAIL. 

While watching one of the pied flycatchers that was hawking for flies 
irom the trunk of a large poplar which came down in the great gale, I was 
very pleasantly reminded of Gilbert White. This revered father of our craft 
wrote, you will remember: ‘*When redstarts shake their tails they move 
them horizontally as dogs do when they fawn ; the tail of a wagtail, when in 
motion, bobs up and down like that of a jaded horse.” This is one of the 
doubtful observations which Gilbert White’s numerous editors have delighted 
to correct. I have before me an edition of 1858, with notes (generally very 
good and accurate) by Edward Blyth. ‘‘ With all deference to Mr. White,” 
writes Mr. Blyth, ‘‘he is decidedly wrong in this particular, as I have many 
times had occasion to observe, both by keeping redstarts in confinement and 
In spite of the 
advantage of modern field-glasses, it is by no means easy to tell exactly what 
the movement is; but I think that I have made sure that both of the 
orlinary movements of the redstart’s tail—one a quick vibration, and the 


watching them in the wild state through a glass.” 


other a pendulous movement as if the tail were loose—are perpendicular and 
not horizontal, thus confirming Mr. Blyth’s confident correction. Why then 
did Gilbert White as confidently state the contrary in a matter so very hard 
to observe with certainty ? 


A PROBABLE EXPLANATION. 

The pied flycatcher on the fallen poplar gave me, I think, the answer to 
this question, The common motion of a flycatcher’s tail is easily observed to 
be perpendicular. It seems a natural rhythmic movement, indicative of the 
bird’s readiness to get off with a spring, in pursuit of any passing fly, in the 
same way that you will see runners swaying their bodies to and fro in readiness 
for the signal to start. But as I watched the pied flycatcher on the poplar 
trunk with his back to me, I saw him very slowly wag his tail from side to 
side just like a dog! The next instant he flew to a thin branch of the tree 
and jerked his tail quickly in the ordinary way, up and down, At once it 
occurred to me that here was the explanation of Gilbert White’s statement. 
When the flycatcher was seated on the broad trunk, he could not move his 
tail in the ordinary way, because it could not even hang down to begin with, 
so, in obedience to the habit of swinging his tail, he swung it in the only way 
he could, from side to side upon the trunk, and, either because the bark was 
rough or the action unaccustomed, the movement was very much slower. No 
doubt Gilbert White would not have dogmatised upon a motion so difficult to 
observe as the very quick movement of the redstart’s tail if he had not seen it 
performed, as he thought, slowly. Very likely he may several times have 
observed a redsta:t on some particular perch which prevented him from 
executing what I have called the ‘‘ pendulous ” waggle of his tail, so that, 
like the flycatcher, he had to be content with moving it as best he could. 
The sideways movement looks so curious that it at once attracts attention; 
and the mistake which Gilbert White made was in supposing that what he saw 
was the bird’s natural action, merely performed so slowly that it could be 
easily observed. But for the fact that the flycatcher’s ordinary movement is 
not, like the redstart’s, too quick to be easily observed, I should certainly 
have carried away the impression that it wagged its tail sideways. 

THE UsrE OF A WAGGED TAIL. 

As to why so many birds, like redstart:, flycatchers, wagtails, and shrikes, 
which adroitly catch winged insects, should all wag their tails, I think that 
there can be littie doubt that the comparison made above to a runner just 
ready to start, and swaying his body to and fro, gives the proper explanation. 
These birds spend most of their waking hours in instantaneous readiness to 
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start at sight of moving prey, an1 so have acquired an instinctive habit of 
keeping up a supply of momentum, as it were, always on tap. The case of 
my pied flycatcher, and, perhaps, the redstart which Gilbert White observed, 
might be quoted also as characteristic instances of the limitations of instinct ; 
for the habit of moving the tail still prevailed even when the bird could not 
move it usefully. Indeed, for a bird holding itself in readiness for flight to 
wag the tail from side to side would be an actual hincrance, because that 
movement would have to be stopped before the forward dive after a passing 
insec@pjuld be commenced. Of course, human beings frequently do equally 
useless‘and hindering things by mere force of habit; but this is only another 
way of saying that human beings, though they possess reason, are largely 
creatures of instinct and habit also. 


THE INSTINCT OF SLUGs. 

A good instance of the failure of instinct to adapt itself to new conditions 
came to my notice this morning. In a glass case are kept a couple of blind- 
worms, which are fed regularly upon slugs ; and sometimes it is no easy matter 
to find slugs for them, so cleverly do these hide in dark, damp crevices. 
Yet the cleverness is merely the adaptation of habit to circumstances, and when 
the circumstances change it may become the veriest folly. For the slugs have 
no idea that they are hiding from enemies when they get into dark, damp 
crevices. The habit of seeking such places has been stereotyped on their 
minds, because it is by that means that their ancestors escaped from their 
enemies of the past. Last night, however, it happened that the only damp 
thing in the case was a slice of turnip, put in for food for the slugs, which 
was standing upright, and this morning all the slugs in the case were collected 
together on the shady side of the slice, in full view of the blindworms as they 
came out to breakfast. At other times they have been so neatly hidden that 
we have turned over some of the stones which concealed them, for fear the 
blindworms should be unable to find food; but on this occasion, because the 
turnip happened to be the only thing which combined any degree of shade 
with dampness, all of the slugs must ‘‘ take cover” on the upright face of it. 
If there was any glimmering of reason in the apparent cleverness with which 
they ordinarily hide, they would, of course, have sneaked away from the 
turnip under cover of the darkness, and hidden themselves under the stones 
as usual. 

PROTECTION MISPLACED. 

The same miscarriage of an instinct, which seems very clever in its 
ordinary operation, may be seen in the conduct of moths which are beautifuliy 
mottled and tinted with greys and browns to mimic the colouring of the rocks 
or tree trunks upon which they rest in the state of Nature. When these have 
come into a lighted room overnight and have been shut in, they may be seen 
next morning ‘‘ taking cover” on the wall-paper or the white ceiling, where 
they are as conspicuous as a cockroach on a table-cloth, The same rule runs 
through all Nature. The white pheasant crouches among the tawny leaves 
for the same reason as his tawny comrades, because his ancestors have done 
so and survived to transmit their instinct to him. That in his case the trick 
fails is the reason why our pheasants are not white, but the others have no 
idea that the brown leaves help to hide them. They would behave in the 
same way whatever colour they or the leaves might become to-morrow. 
Only, if the change were permanent, Nature—in the shape of birds and 
beasts of prey—would see to it that the pheasants became again the colour 
of the leaves with as little delay as possible. Bia Kee Rs 
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OW is the time to think over the best way to help hunting during 
the coming season. The question of poultry claims is one that 
strikes me as of great importance. No one would suffer more 
in some countries from the abolition of hunting than keepers of 
poultry. In at least two Hunts with which I am intimately 
acquainted the sum paid in compensation is certainly more than 

enough to buy up half the stock of poultry in the district over which the 
hounds hunt, so that we may infer that the fox is by no means the worst 
customer of the poultry-breeder. Of course the poultry fancier grumbles 
sometimes, and I do think that he would be much better pleased if there were 
more promptness in paying his claims. Directly a claim is sent in it should 
be considered on its merits, and whatever sum is decided on should be sent 
within a week, or at mosta fortnight. It is quite true that carelessness in the 
fastening of doors causes a great deal of loss. For example, there is a farm 
not far from where I am now where the fowls often roost in the trees of 
an orchard, Naturally foxes and wandering cats take toll. Secretaries of 
Hunts, however, generally know the character of the claimants, and no 
doubt they do substantial justice. Yet I wish they would be mindful 
of the old proverb that he gives twice who gives quickly. 

No Hunt began the cub-hunting season with fairer prospects than the 
Meynell. They have one of the best and most popular Masters of the day——Mr. 
Gerald [lardy—and a most admirable huntsman and thorough sportsman in Fred 
Gosden ;_ but in the matter of falls Mr. Hardy isa most unlucky man. A blind 
ditch was the cause of his down.all, and it is said he is laid up at Foston with a 
broken rib, The hounds have been doing excellent work. They have found 
cubs everywhere so far; the young hounds have entered well, and have been well 
blooded after most satisfactory work. They had a hunt of nearly an hour the 
other morning, a great part of which was in the open. I had an interesting 
experience in another country a few days ago. The Master, a very keen 
houndman, carries the horn himself. ‘*Come to me, and I will give you a 
lesson in cub-hunting,” was the invitation, It is a good many years since I 
first began to hunt, but for all that I am always ready to learn new ideas 
or to see the old ones confirmed. My friend is a most successful hunts- 
man, so I accepted gladly. ‘*I am going to take the hounds on myself 
to-morrow,” he said, as we parted at an early hour over-night; ‘i> you 
are ready at 5.30 sharp, you had better come with me.” There has 
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never been a time of my life when I would not have risen at any 
hour to ride to covert with hounds, It was a lovely morning. There 
had been some showers of rain over-night, and day broke cool, clear, an 
calm, the last a great matter in the cub-hunting season, when one needs to 
hear as well as to sce. At 5.30 to the minute we were off, and a quarter of 
an hour later were outside the kennels, where the hounds greeted us with a 
joyous clamour. We waited for a short time while the excitement steadiel 
down, and then with about twenty-two couples of hounds, old and young, we 
started for the covert. How pleasant was the soft patter of the hounds’ feet 
on the moist road, the easy, springy tread of the horses! Then we hada long 
talk about the hounds and their pedigrees, which I will not inflict on my 
readers. There were, nevertheless, some interesting things told. 





** You see 
that old Belvoir tan bitch in front, and the two hounds one on either side a 
little behind her? That is old Sorceress and her two puppies. She alwys 
knows them when they return from walk, and always takes them to covert 
one on each side. If you watch you will see the three together all day. 
Look behind, and see that hound with very little black and a great 
deal of reddish tan trotting exactly behind my horse; that is young 
Nestor. His father always went to covert that way. The old dog 
never did much till the fox was sinking, but he was nearly always 
one of the first to run into him. 





I expect Nestor will do the same. That 
dog hound over there, Toiler, always keeps very much to himself, both in 
the kennel and on the road; he has a curious gruff deep note, but it may 
always be depended on, If I hear Toiler I put the others to him as quickly 
as possible.” By this time we reached the wood. ‘* There are,” said the 
Master, ‘‘a leash of cubs, and probably one old fox in this wood. I shall 
let those go that will, and kill the one that stays if there is a scent. I like 
to have blood to begin with.” There was a scent, and in a very few 
moments the cry of hounds seemed to fill the wood with sound; after 
about half-an-hour, a cub, showing considerable signs of being hunted, came 
down the ride, and, taking no notice of me, went straight along the open 
path, slipped under a gate, and disappeared. Sorceress and her two children 
came out on his line; the impetuous puppies tore over the ride, but old 
Sorceress never took her nose from the line, and uttering a long wailing cry 
raced down the path, her two puppies straining behindher. At the gate a red- 
coated figure, Jim, the first whip, cracked his whip in their faces. 
knew—she stopped, and at that moment old Toiler’s ‘* wough, wough,” coming 
from a ravine near, she tore away, the two puppies still in company. Ten 
minutes later the Master’s ‘‘ who-whoop” sounded, and a cub was killed. 
The hounds broke him up without much fuss in the field outside, and we 
trotted off to a gorse covert near by. ‘*‘Now I have given ’cm their first 
Iesson; the next step is to let *em hunt a cub in the open for themselves. I 
shan’t help more than necessary -probably with such a scent as_ there 
is to-day not at all—and Jim and I will be able to see how they work.” 
We were hardly at the gorse before I saw a big dark fox slip away. 


> 


Serceress 


**That’s the old dog, George !” 


said the Master; ‘*don’t let “em go! 
George, a wonderfully smart lad, was there as soon as the hounds, The pack 
turned all the more willingly that Sorceress’s strange wail told she was on 
another line. Almost at the same spot as the old fox a fine light-coloured 
cub came out, and this time the hounds were allowed to go. The Master 
blew a few sharp blasts on his horn, the thongs of the whippers-in cracked 
in response. ‘* There,” said the Master, as he thrust his horn back into 
its case, ‘let ’em kill him themselves if they can.” ‘* Yoi-oi, my 
lads!” as the hounds flew together, jostling and striving for the scent, 
and, with the puppies leading, raced away. Two fields further on 
the fox had turned down a hedgerow. ‘* You're over the line!” muttered 
the Master, as the puppies, still racing on, ceased their clamour and began 
to spread. ‘‘Scorner has it! Hark to Scorner! Huic there! That’s 
old Sorceress’s dog puppy !” and Scorner now led the pack down the hedge. 
The whole pack swarmed through the hedge, hunted down a road, and then, 
in response to a gruff note from old Toiler, turned into a field, and broke once 
more into an eager cry as they streamed aiong over the grass. ‘* There he 
goes!” said the Master, as he pointed to a field of roots, on the far side of 
which a small black object disappeared into a spinney by the side of the 
hedge. But I must not linger to tell how they checked, put themselves right, 
how they hunted the fox back to the gorse, and, taking him one turn round, 
drove him out, or how the red hound rolled him over a hundred yards further 
on. ‘*‘Now that pack’s made,” said the Master; ‘‘that’s what I call an 
ideal cub-hunting lesson. We won’t spoil it. Come away, hounds; 
Cop, Cop, come away!” And we travelled back to the kennels while the 
Master and the first whipper-in exchanged views on the behaviour of the 
hounds. 

I do not think we shall see any finer run with the  staghounds 
than the two hours’ gallop from Haddon last week. Unless you are 
born and bred on Exmoor, geography is always a difficulty on the moor. 
I am sure that the stag was roused in the valley of the Haddeo, and 
that tufters were stopped near Chilly Bridge, a spot familiar even to 
the stranger. From this point the stag, having taken things easily, 
began to run in earnest. The run was very straight, the deviation being 
when the stag beat down Sherdon Water to the Barle River. There were 
two tremendous climbs, one up Winsford Hill, and the other up Ferny 
Ball, when the stag left the Barle. I am sure that if you do not know 
Exmoor the best thing in the end is to keep touch with the hounds as well as 
you can, riding above them as much as possible, but still not refusing to 
go down when they do, During this run it was no easy matter to keep 
with the pack at times. I do not know that I have seen hounds run 
faster this year, I imagine tnat we were driving the stag very hard, and 
indeed the result was that he was taken on dry land and in the open, 
fairly run into, and this is the fourth stag I have seen killed in this way this 
season, 

Toturn for a moment to another topic, I see Mr. East is going to hunt his 
bloodhounds round Andover. I saw Lord Wolverton’s pack, and shall be 
much interested in the working of these hounds. The sport afforded 
by a pack of bloodhounds I visited lately was excellent, and the pace 
often such as to tax a good horse. I wish Mr. East all success in his 
venture. Perhaps I should say that the Holmleigh bloodhoun?s will hunt the 
clean boot, X. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


HAT which impresses one most from a visit to the has become possible since those photographers who are desirous 
Photographic Salon, an exhibition now being held in the of employing the camera for the realisation of their personal 
Dudley Gallery of the Egyptian Hall, is the greatly impressions of Nature, in preference to a mere exposition of the 

extended range of subjects, as well as the variety of styles, which capabilities of a process, have sought to idealise instead of 
transcribe the subjectssgle ted 
for reproduction, and¥ itave 
le ned to impart to their work 
individuality rather than the 
evidence of cunning crafts- 
manship. Not but what the 
pictorial representation of 
Nature demands as complete 
a mastery of technique as 
thoughanexact fac-simile were 
aimed at, but in the outcome 
each work, instead of appear- 
lig to have been produced in 
accordance with the same rule 
and formula, bears the im- 
press of its maker’s person- 
ality, with the consequence 
that the exhibition as a whole 
possesses a 
refreshing variety whi 
tofore one has not commonly 
associated with a collection of 
photographic prints. 

It follows, therefore, that 
with this total subordination 
of interest in the means and 
methods employed, one 
requires notechnical know- 
ledge to derive from the pic- 
tures at the Photographic 
Salon whatever measure of 
artistic pleasure they may be 
able to give, and it is pre- 
cisely in this‘ spirit that the 
organisers of the exhibition in 
question desire that it shall be 
approachedand judged. At the 
same time, the photographic 
amateur can hardly fail to 
learn the lesson that, given a 
moderate facility in the use of 
its tools, and a strong desire 
to produce a certain effect, 
regardless of those rules and 
conventions to which custom 
has required the photographic 
print to conform, the erstwhile 
mechanical process of photo- 
graphy may become hardly 
less elastic and pliable than 
any of the more recognised 
graphic arts. 

This much may be 
necessary by way of introduc- 
tion to a collection of prints, 
including many the purely 
photographic origin of which 
some may find it difficult to 
credit. Thus in a number of 
dainty sketch-like works by 
M. R. Demachy, C. Puyo, 
Mdlle. C. Leguarde, and other 
contributors from Paris, there 
is a certain piquancy which 
somehow one would expect in 
French work of this order, and 
the manner of washing away 
such part of the image as is 
felt to be unnecessary to the 
expression of the idea, 
deprives the photograph of its 
too precise and overwrought 
appearance. Clever, 
indeed, is M. Demachy’s 
little print entitled «« Speed,” 
in which a motor-car is seen 
approaching along a highway 
amidst a cloud of steam and 
dust, the suggestion of move- 
ment being quite remarkable. 
Produced in asimilar medium, 
known as the gum-bichromate 
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studies, by Mr. Cruwys-Richards, entitled respectively ‘‘ Poppy ” 
and “ Briar Rose,’ the latter showing a pretty face in profile against 
the light; the different textures of sunburnt complexion, brown 
hair, and silk and jace about the shoulders are well differentiated. 

In widely different manner is Mr. Reginald Craigie’s powerful 
portrait of “* Hermann Vezin,” in which the pallor of the strong 
face and the silvery white hair stand out vividly from the subdued 
and simple background; whilst even more clever in its combined 
good technique and excellent taste is an interesting group of 
“Che Court of Directors of the Bank of England, 1903.” 

But perhaps the average amateur will feel more direct 
sympathy for the outdoor subjects, landscapes and rustic scenes, 
of which there are many striking and beautiful examples. Thus 
Mr. Charles Job’s “A Foot Track after Rain” well recal!s the 
effect of wet foliage and glistening herbage on open common 
land, traversed by a sandy footpath, whilst close by the same 
exhibitor has “‘ Carting Beach,” in which the right moment has 
been seized upon, when the two men, the cart, and the second 
horse patiently waiting to share in drawing the load, compose 
pleasingly on the wet foreshore seen in the soft light of early 
morning. 
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an afterglow amongst the hills, and shaggy cattle emerging 
from the twilight shadows, whilst chief amongst Mr. Bennington’s 
contributions is a well-seen and well-rendered view of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which will be dear to the heart of the Londoner who 
has learnt to see the beauty and romance which the murky air 
of the metropolis often weaves around its prosaic exteriors. 

The atmosphere of far-off hills andthe boundless feeling of open 
moorland is well expressed by Mr. Hector Murchison in “ Veggattes 
of the Moor ” and “* The Tearful Glimmer of the Languid Dawn.” 

Between, let us say, the perfect workmanship of Mr. 
Frederick H. Evans’s architectural interiors, where amongst the 
tall columns and groined arches there seems to lurk a mystery of 
soft light athwart deep shadow recesses, or between the refinement 
and finish of such pencil-like portraits as those by Mrs. Russell, 
and the bizarre poster designs of Mrs. Jennings, there is about as 
wide a difference as one would think any single art method could 
compass, and quite alone for simplicity of sentiment accompanied 
with good photography Miss Constance Ellis’s popular genre 
subjects stand alone. 

But it is impossible to here even mention all those pictures 
which deserve distinction amongst a collection nearly evcry 





Alex. Keighley. 


Perhaps a still more striking example of adroit selection of 
the right moment is seen in Mr. Alex. Keighley’s ‘ Adieu.” 
Here opportunity has favoured the photographer's efforts, as 
in the. midst of a scene characteristic of the quay of a 
French fishing town, a woman holds out a child to receive 
the sailor’s parting kits, and one may note the value which has 
been given to the wreath of smoke from the smack’s galley in 
detaching thiscentral group from the dark background of the boat's 
sails. Mr. Keighley’s other works all show kim to be a master 
of subjects, en plein aiy rendering his ploughing oxen, sheep, or 
laden mule, as the case may be, with fine impressionistic feeling. 

Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, with four landscapes of large 
proportions, maintains the prominent position he has for many 
years occupied as an exponent of purely landscape subjects. 
In his * Gorse,” a grouping of the yellow blossoms is seen 
stretching across a common, the relative colour values being well 
preserved, whilst in “ Fleeting and Far” huge cloud masses 
drift across a marshy tract, terminating in a low range of 
distant hills. 

Of an entirely different order of landscape work are some 
vigorous prints by Mr. Charles Moss—woodland scenesin low tone, 
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example in which exhibits high artistic intention and thought. 
The Salon remains open daily until November 7th from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and on Wednesday and Saturday evenings from 7 to 10. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Our Grain Imports. 

OR good or evil the cereal year now ended has won the 
distinction of showing the largest importation of wheat 
and flour into Great Britain. It is at the same time 
noteworthy that the growth in the quantity of wheat 
is greater than that of flour, whereas we might 

naturally have expected the very opposite to have taken place. 
The figures for the last three years are : 

1990-1. 1901-2. 1992-3. 
Wheat . : 16,608,804 qrs. 17,430,429 qrs. 19,861,987 qrs. 
Flour as Wheat 7,567,079 5,5 6,194,878 ,, 6,215,634 5, 


Total 24,175,883 23,625,307 26,077,021 
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It is difficult to say exactly what the 
cause of this increase can have been. 
The importation cannot be largely 
affected by the present harvest, which 
even in a good year comes into market 
only to a very small extent in August. 
At the same time, it would be rash to 
attribute it to an advance in comfort 
and affluence among the consumers, 
though that deduction is a very natural 
one, since the quantity purchased 
would lead to the inference that people 
had been eating more bread than usual, 
always a sure sign of prosperity. 
Whatever the explanation may be, 
however, the facts are there, and they 
are worthy of careful consideration by 
those who are interested in fiscal 
problems, on whatever side they 
may be. 
Harvest Customs. 

At this season of the year it comes 
natural to raise a certain lament about 
the change or decay of many of the old 
customs that used to be connected with 
harvest. The regret about them is, 
of course, more or less sentimental in 
character, since the changes that have , 
taken place in our methods of cultiva- a 
tion have rendered corresponding alterations inevitable. For one 


thing, not only has there been a great change in the number | 


of people employed in the harvest-field, but the labouring popula- 
tion are less dependent on this addition to their wages. . Fifty or 
sixty years ago, when the last load was carried into the farm- 
yard, and the extra hands received payment for their work, 
merrymaking came quite natural. It used to be on the majority 
of farms a very simple yet genuine feast. A joint of meat, 
potatoes, and vegetables are products easily come by, and a 
bottle of ale allayed the thirst of the harvesters. But what they 
looked forward to more than the eating and drinking was the dance 
that followed. This was usually held in the great barn, roughly 
decorated for the occasion with sheaves of wheat, or perhaps with 
only the kirn dolly. Canon Atkinson connected this word “ kirn”’ 
with ‘querne,” a mill, which seems a very probable origin. The 
doll was, of course, a survival of the worsnip that the Romans paid 
to the Goddess Ceres at the end of the harvest, and so the reapers 
and gleaners really united in what was originally a Pagan rite. 
Nowadays the few mechanics who perform the chief operations of 
harvest do not trouble to get up any merrymaking, tnough ona 
few estates a kind of harvest home is still given. There are fewer 
gleaners than there used to be, because wheat has become so very 
cheap that it is no longer prized as it was in times when the rural 
population had close acquaintance with actual starvation. They 
were glad then to pick up what was left, now they will scarcely 
take the trouble, and, at any rate, the reaper and the horse-rake 
leave behind few pickings. The more economical modern farmer 
of to-day puts even his stubble to use, and a very good plan is to 
use it for the fattening of poultry. Portable houses are easily 
carried from one field to another, and experience shows that the 
chickens come back quite freely to the box that has been taken 
out into the field. They are also much benefited by the change 
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MODEL PIG-STIES. 


of ground, and, altogether, this is a very frugal and useful 
purpose to effect. 
MopeEt PIGGERIES. 

On the majority of farms the pig-sty is not only an ugly, but 
a most objectionable feature. One of the most successful 
breeders in this country does. not believe in permanent pig-sties 
at all, but has structures thatched with gorse and made of 
perishable materials, so that it’ costs him ‘nothing to destrov a 
pig-sty on one part of his estate and erect one on another, He 
holds that his success at shows is in a great measure due 
to this habit of changing ground. On the other ‘hand, 
on a _ well-managed farm, where pigs are not made a 
prominent feature, and yet are kept in considerable numbers, 
it is most advisable that permanent structures should be erected, 
and that as much care should be given to them as to the 
arrangements for cattle. If this is neglected, it will not be very 
long before the cost of the pig-sty is expended on the additional 
labour required. The pig-sties which we illustrate are those 
belonging to Sir Humphrey de Trafford, and show in a remirk- 
able manner what can be made of this class of building. The 
arrangements really speak for themselves so well that description 
is unnecessary, but we are sure many of our readers who happen 
to think of building new pig-sties will gain some valuable hints 
from a study of these illustrations. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE Irish golfers do not quite manage to keep their championships 
to themselves. They go very near it, but never quite succeed. 
Mr. Boyd did gallant work in the All-Irish Championship, if that 
is in any sort a proper title to distinguish it from what is called the South 
of Ireland Championship—there are far too 
many of these championships, by the way— 
but he could not quite get home, Mr. Wilkie, 
a Scot from Leven, finishing him off in the 
final. In the South of Ireland affair the 
decision was left in the hands of two players, 
of whom neither, I believe, is Irish. Mr. 
Worthington may be, though I have no reason 
to think so, but as a golfer he certainly 
belongs to the Mid-Surrey Club, which is as 
English as it can well be; and Mr. Ballingall, 
the winner, is undoubtedly Scottish. One or 
other of the Messrs. Ballingall seems to have 
had a good deal to say to one or other 
championship in Ireland at different times. In 
this year’s South of Ireland Championship’s 
final Mr. Worthington never quite showed his 
true strength, according to the accounts. At 
all events, he was beaten by the Scotsman 
easily enough by 6 and 5. Other Scots who 
are playing well are Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Laidlay. Both have been winning medals at 
North Berwick. [I rather think that the 
former’s score of 76, at which he won the 
Tantallon Club’s medal there the other day, is 
the best that has been done in that way for 
some little while past. 

It is not always when one writes 
about golf, or, indeed, about any other 
subject, that one does so with a_ whole- 
souled confidence that what one has - written 
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will be read with pure delight by everyone that comes across it; but 
I am quite sure of the delight of all who shall read what I am able to tell 
them forthwith, namely, that I hear the best news that it was possible to hope 
for concerning Harry Vardon’s state of health. I get it, moreover, on the 
best authority possible, namely, from Mr. Bardswell, who is head of the 
establishment for the open-air cure of consumption at Mundesley in 
Nowe. It is the place that has cured Mr. Bramston, and _ there 
seCHr@m™every reason to hope that it will cure Harry Vardon too. Mr. (or 
ought One to say Dre?) Bardswell writes: ‘‘I am sure that all golfers 
will be glad to hear that Vardon is doing excellently, and that I am 
quite hopeful of getting him back to the game again in the course of a 
year, possibly as a quite strong man again, and probably a no worse golfer. 
He has regained 16lb. of his lost weight, is looking very well indeed, and is 
daily taking his walking exercise over the Mundesley golf links, which are 
partly on my grounds, so he sees the game every day.” Mr. Bardswell adds 
that Vardon 1s an ideal patient, which gives him the best of chances for a 
complete cure. Certainly no one can doubt his pluck who has followed his 
golfing career during the past months of grievous anxiety about his health, 
and doubtless the courage that enabled him to play so well at such a time 
will be an ever-present aid to his restoration. Mr. Bardswell finally says that 
Vardon is already the best ‘‘ golf-croquet” player in the sanatorium, his style 
being distinctly ‘* golfy,” but very neat and effective. 

So this is remarkably good hearing. That there is a prospect of seeing 
the champion a strong man again, and no worse a golfer, within so short a 
time is better than one could venture to hope for in face of the very evil 
reports that we heard so lately. Nothing ever has given me as much pleasure 
to wrile as this, and I am quite sure that nothing else that I ever have written 
has given as much pleasure as this will to my readers. Mr, O. C. Bevan has 
also written with respect to the comments in last week’s ‘‘On the Green,” 
saying how much better Vardon is, and giving the best possible account of 
his appearance. 

All my more recent golfing has been done on the charming links of 
Nairn, Ido not mention this as a fact of absorbing public interest in itself, 
but merely by way of an excuse and introduction to saying something of the 
merits of Nairn as a golf course. I do not suppose that those who know 
Nairn already will be supremely grateful for the mention of its excellences to 
others, seeing that it is already as popular as it has any need to be for the 
comfort of those whe play golf there. But at least its congestion is as 
nothing in comparison with that under which St. Andrews and North 
3erwick suffer in the high season of golf. For sheer excellence of golf, as a 
trial of the best skill, it may perhaps have to yield a little, though surely but 
a very little, to the two above mentioned, but for beauty of scenery and 
surroundings it beats them both. One plays out along the shores of the 
Moray Firth all the way, with most charming views to the opposite shores and 
the opening of the Firth of Cromarty. Even North Berwick, with its islets in 
the sea, cannot equal it. And as for dear old St. Andrews, though no born 
Scot or Fifeshire man can appreciate it more highly than I do, it has to be 
confessed that except for the very delightful view of sea and estuary at the 
High Hole, one might almost as well be on an inland green for all that one 
has of seascape. Still, comparisons are in the worst of taste. All have their 
own excellences, IIoRACE HUTCHINSON, 
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MAKING ROUGH COVER AND SOWING BRACKEN. 

[To THE EpIror oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1k,—The question asked by Mr. A. H. Rydon as to the best means of 
turning a ten-acre field of sandy loam mixed with clay into an annexe to a 
pheasant covert, is one which many of your readers would probably like to see 
answered in a practical manner, It is difficult to speak with confidence 
without seeing the field and knowing the exact nature of the soil. But 
perhaps the following hints may be of some use: (i.) As to bracken, which 
is some of the best of rough cover. It grows naturally, mainly on leaf-mould. 
It will always be found in the ‘‘ kindliest” part of a wood. Cold clay is not 
congenial to it. There are two ways of planting bracken, which, being a 
fern, is propagated not by seed, but by spores, like invisible dust. To 
*fsow” it a patch of ground should be flooded for a short time, and the ripe 
spores of bracken leaves, cut elsewhere, should be shaken over the water. 
The water then sinks into the ground, carrying the spores with it. In 
time the young bracken springs up. Or patches of bracken root may 
be dug up and planted. The roots go deep, and the planter must remember 
this. (ii.) For heavy clayey loam probably the best rough cover to plant is 
furze, broom, and patches of young spruce. Spruce will grow almost any- 
where, and, like the furze, keep the ground under it dry, an advantage much 
appreciated by game of all kinds.—C., J. C. 


MASTIFF DOG’S INTELLIGENCE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I submit for your kind insertion in COUNTRY LIFE the following lines, 
showing unusual intelligence on the part of one of my pedigree mastiffs. 
Tarquin, who ever since a puppy has displayed great ingenuity in opening 
the latches and catches of doors and gates, through which he was desirous 
of going, greatly amused both myself and the gardener (who was looking on) 
by his cleverness, on one occasion especially. He was sitting down a few 
yards from an iron wicket gate leading to that part of the garden where there 
were young plants and seeds placed, watching most intently my tying the 
catch with some thin cord to prevent his knocking up the said catch with his 
nase as he was wont to do. I had tiedthe cord in a bow. He did not move 
from his position until I had“gone a little distance off, when we turned round 
to watch him. He then walked leisurely up to the gate, fumbled about with 
the cord, gently nipping at it and pulling. At last he got hold of the short 
2nd of the cord, and pulling and finding it give, drew it out, thus untying the 
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cord, directly after which he threw up the iron catch as usual, pushed open 
the gate, and passed through. He clearly, after watching the tying, must 
have known it was no use lifting the iron till the cord was undone or pulled 
off. All who have seen the dog—a great favourite with them—have remarked 
on his very highly intelligent countenance.x—G. WYNNE TRINGHAM, 
Overton-on-Dee. 


A STOAT ON STREATHAM COMMON. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I think it will interest some of your readers to hear that on Saturday 
afternoon last, whilst I was exercising 
Common, they found and, after hunting some little time, killed a stoat. As 
no rabbits have been seen on the common for years, it seems rather a strange 
“find.” I have taken the stoat to Mr. Rowland Ward to be set up, and he 
describes it as being an adult in very fair condition.—S. FF. M. Bowyer. 


my Scotch terriers on Streatham 


LIGHTNING-STRUCK SHEEP. 

[To THE Eprror oF ** CountRY LiFr.”] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph may perhaps be of interest to you. It is of 
eighteen sheep which were killed by lightning on Friday, September 4th, 1903, 
while sheltering under a white poplar tree at Chalk Hall Farm, on the Elveden 
Estate. The tree was struck near the top on the opposite side of the large 
limb shown on the 
right, a rugged 
channel being cut 
down the limb and 
trunk, and a por- 
tion of one of the 
branches _ broken 
off, which is seen 
just beyond the 
sheep. The 
damage to the 
tree is not shown 
in the photograph, 
as it was not pos- 
sible to obtain a 
good picture of it, 
owing to the 
position of the sun. 
The eighteen sheep 
were a portion of 
a flock of 600 run- 
ning together all 
in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the 
tree, but only those 
immediately under 
the tree were 
killed. Each sheep 
had a circular piece 
of wool about as 
large as a_half- 
crown burnt away, 
the skin below 
being scorched,  FeakgeSe 
some on the 
shoulder, and others on the loins, head, and side. The photograph shows 
the sheep exactly as they were struck down.—J. L. P. 








CONIFER.Z NOT SELF-SEEDING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
[To rHe Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

Str,—Can you or any of your correspondents explain why it is that the 
coniferze, such as the spruce for instance, that seed them:elves so freely in 
climates very similar and soils very similar to those of England and Scotland 
on the Continent, will not do so in Great. Britain? Of course I am not 
maintaining that these conifer do not seed themselves at all in Great 
Britain. They do do so, but it is only a tree here and there ; they do not 
seed themselves in the continental sense at all, not so as to substitute young 
trees for the old ones that are removed, so that the plantations are practically 
self-supporting. They will do this in North Germany and Scandinavia, and 
our conditions on, say, the north side of a Scottish hill—the favourite situation 
for the larch—are not at all unlike those that prevail there. Can anyone 
give me an explanation of why there should be this difference in the growth 
of the trees in localities apparently so similar ?—I". L. 


DECADENCE OF SCOTTISH RED DEER. 
[To rue Epriror or ‘*‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I often read articles in your paper, with which I am in perfect agree- 
ment, on the decadence of the red deer in Scotland. The fact, unfortunately, 
is only too certain, The business that we are concerned with is to find out 
the cause, as a possible preliminary to finding a remedy. Over-many hinds, 
the killing of the best stags year after year, the fencing in of forests and 
consequent in-breeding, all are suggested, and doubtless with some degree of 
truth, as the causes. But is there not behind them all the ultimate one that 
our red deer on the Scotch hills are really not in the habitat that is natural to 
them ? Is it not true that the red deer is really a woodland animal, that his 
nature is to dwell, as we find him on the Continent to-day, in woods where 
he thrives better and grows to a bigger size of both head and body than on 
our bare Scotch moors? Is not this the real reason of his decline, that we 








have taken him from his natura) habitat, and ought our wonder not to be 
rather that he does so well on the Scotch forests, than that he should show 
some signs of decadence, to which there are many contributory causes besides 
this main one? And if we are to admit this, then does not the proper 
remedy naturally suggest itself, namely, that in course of a certain number of 
generations we should enrich the impoverished blood of the red deer in the 
forests by stags taken from a more generous pasture in the woodlands or 
parks? This is a course that is being followed even now on some forests, and 
already it is showing good results; but a general recognition of the fact that 
in giving to the herd some of the blood nourished on a more generous 
pasture we are really restoring in a measure the deer to a natural condition 
out of which we have removed t iem—a recognition of this ought to lead to 
a more general adoption of this course, which is, perhaps, the only one to 
which we can look for givirg again to the Scotch red deer some of their oll 
bulk of venison and spread of horn. —G, II, 


POLO PONY BREEDING. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Counrry LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In reply to “F.C. P.’s” letter in your last issue, I would suggest first 
that as a beginning he shoul! buy mares only. Having a fair collection of 
mares, it would be the best plan to send them to well-known stud ponies, 
choosing those whose stock have been most successful in winning prizes. So 
far, 1 think, what are called polo-bred stallions have given the best results, 
For example, Rosewater blood in combination with Welsh, as in the case of 
Sandiwag and some others, has by far the greatest number of prizes to its 
credit, As to mares, there is much to be said for buying those that have 
played at polo. This seems to be the surest guide we have. Caution is 
necessary not to buy those mares that are really old and worn out, however 
good they may be. Lastly, I should certainly advise the purchase of a few 
choice mares showing good riding points either from Dartmoor or Exmoor. 
Both these breeds have often notable riding type. These I should cross with 
thorough-bred blood and keep the best fillies of their offspring in the stud for 
breeding purposes. Such mares are theoretically by far the most likely, 
when suitably mated with thorough-bred or tried polo-bred_ stallions, 
to produce young stock of the polo type. All ponies not of the 
true type should be weeded out of the stud as early as possible, anJ 
only the best retained.—T. F. D. 


COTTAGE HOMES. 
[To THE Epivor oF ‘* Counrry LIFE 








] 
Sir,—One of the accompanying photographs taken by Mr. G. B. 
Cowen of Ramsey might stand almost as a typical illustration of the 
proverb among the North Country people, that ** every herring hangs by 
its own head.” Typically a Scottish proverb, I think—typical of a country 
in whose ‘‘ geological strata,’ as I read somewhere the other day, ‘‘ there is 
no blarney stone ”—a people sufficient for themselves, able to take their own 
responsibilities, to ‘* hang by their own heads.” Of course, the obvious 
coa.ment on this, as one glances at the picture, is that they are not herrings 
at all that are shown thus capitally dependent—not herrings, but 
haddocks, beautifully redolent and flavoursome of the peat and pine 
smoke. All this interior, indeed, we may suppose, with some little 
There is the cooking pot, anJ 


confidence, to be fairly flavoursome. 
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what it may have within who can say? But at least we can say 
this, that its reek is going up to mingle with a combined scent cf 
drying haddock and of onion, and if this does not seem to be laying good 
foundations for a nosegay, one is at a loss to know what would. However, 
the goodman cleaving the wood is for the moment in a-state of sublime 
detachment from all this, neither yielding to its charm, nor finding its strength 
too overpowering. He is in the self-sufficing mood of concentration on his 
task that is a sign of the state of one who can ‘‘hang by his own head.” 
Of course, some one or other of the people who go about the world as if their 
mission was to put everybody else right may write and tell me that this is not 
the right reading of the proverb at all, that it really means something else. 
If anybody does take the quite unnecessary trouble to do this, 1 shall only tell 
him (or, more likely, her) that there are more ways than one of reading not 
only this, but most other proverbs, and that this is the reading it pleases me to 
adopt. I shall not quarrel with anybody who pleases to take a different one. 
Vhat appealed to me so much in this particular photograph, apart from 
the pleasant suggestions of the homely ingle with the fire on the floor and 
the suspended pot for cooking and boiling, was that the goodman seemed 
so very well able to look after himself, cispensing with the attentions of the 
goolwife, that generally are considered so all-necessary. Apparently he 
has done all the work for himself from the beginning. Obviously, and indeed 
appropriately, it is his task to cleave the wool for the fire. He is at that 
work now. But also he has put on the pot. He has filled it up with its 
savoury contents, It is likely that he will ‘‘dish up ” for himself, too, and, 
finally, I do not think there is very much doubt but that he will end by 
making a thoroughly good dinner. He could not be a living illustration of 
the proverb unless he were in the best of health and appetite. The ma/ade, 
whether real or zvaginazre, does not ‘‘ hang by his own head.” He wants a 
nurse to hold it for him. The further photograph has in it, pernaps, 
not so complete a story. The drama does not have its details filled 
jut it is a story that is at least equally suggestive, and 
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in so fully. 
with more pathos. The other is on the very threshold of comedy—we 
are in the atmosphere of ‘*‘ Wee Macgregor.” With this picture we are 
brought more into touch with an emotion that is deeper than laughter, 
although akin to it. If in this also there shall be sought any illustration of a 
proverb, there can be no doubt about the proverb that it shall illustrate. ‘Be 
it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” That is what this story says 
in no doubtful words. Of some proverbs it is a little difficult to understand the 
truth that is often overlaid by paradox, but this presents so simple a truth in 
so simple a manner that there is no mistaking it. And its truth is profound ; 
the home that the old lady in the photograph is entering is not a palace; 
but she would be infinitely more comfortable in it, would find it more homely, 
than the biggest and best palace. I have never seen the proverb in more 
striking practical illustration than among these poor people—the crofters of 
the West of Scotland. Poor they are, but not to be pitied. They are quite 
content, and even the demagogue, or the more conscientious politician who 
takes up their ‘‘ wrongs” from a misconception of the meaning of that word, 
cannot make them otherwise. And their houses—‘‘ black houses” as they are 
called—are without chimney, sometimes without window, always with -the 
feeblest light penetrating them. There is a hole in the roof to let the peat 
smoke out, and if it fails in that it lets the rain in; often there are puddles 
on the floor. But the people are happy. It is not their way to be very 
boisterous, but they are quietly happy, and very much happier in these 
dwellings than they would be in the dignified structure that we should call a 
house. They say the black houses are so much warmer—if the reek of peat 
can make them so, no doubt they are—and so ‘‘homely.” That is the 
conclusion of it all—that there is no place like home. And so the old lady 
in the picture would say with no hesitation, grateful to be back to it again, 


after ever so short a walk,—HI. G, 














